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The Art of Going Slowly 


ig 77 LISTEN with pained reluctance to those who claim to 
5) « have walked forty or fifty miles a day. But it is a 


pleasure to meet the man who has learned the art of 
going slowly, the man who disdained not to linger in the springy 
morning hours, to listen, to watch, to exist. Life is like a road; 
you hurry, and the end of it is grave. There is no grand ctres- 
cendo from hour to hour, day to day, year to year; life’s quality 
is in moments, not in distance run. 

Fallen trees are to be sat on, laddered trees to climb, flowers 
to be picked, nests to be looked into, song birds to hear, falcons 
to be watched. . . . The green roof of the mole’s track is to be 
followed till you find the gentleman in velvet in his home. The 
sound of the tapping of the woodpecker shall guide you to the 
loose-barked tree where with watchful eye a bird of beauty is 
hunting the unmannerly wood louse. You shall approach 
gently the deer who, in a group, wait for you with startled eyes. 
They run from the crashing and speedy—they can be won by 
the gentle. Wild nature is not so wild as we think, or we are 
wilder—it is not so far from us, and we are nearer. 

From “The Gentle Art of Tramping,” 
Stephen Graham. 
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Little Hickory Universalist Church 


Over ninety years ago an unknown 
preacher was accustomed to ride up from 
Tennessee to Fayette County, Illinois, to 
a point some five miles west of Ramsay 
each month, to hold services. No other 


place being available for him to set forth 
his liberal views, the services were at first 
Later 


held under a small hickory tree. 


for several years. In 1877 Rev. David 
Williams organized and instituted the 
present church and work, uniting with 
a Baptist congregation under the present 
title of Little Hickory Universalist Church. 

Rev. M. M. Hicks began his pastorate 
in December, 1880, and has cone a won- 
derful bit of work by his loyal and untiring 


a fine building was erected, largely through 
the labors of the members under the di- 
rection of a boss carpenter. 

Since the records of the early work have 
been lost the name of this pioneer is un- 
known, and most of the experiences at- 
tending his efforts are lost. A few are 
handed down from generation to genera- 
tion, and one striking experience was told 
by the present pastor, Rev. M. M. Hicks, 
who has been ministering to this flock for 
forty-seven years. Mr. Hicks told this 
story on June 26, 1927, when the annual 
meeting was held. This meeting always 
brings back many who have not been there 
for years. On this occasion there were 
present two charter members, shown in 
the accompanying picture, whose ages 
are eighty-four and eighty-six respectively. 
These two men, Messrs. Casey and Rhodes, 
and one lady, now bedridden and therefore 
not able to attend, are the only survivors 
of the charter members. 

The experience, as Mr. Hicks told it, 
was that this pastor on one of his trips 
north did not have the necessary twenty- 
five cents to pay the ferryman at one 
crossing, and while he pondered over the 
matter and made it a subject of earnest 
prayer he never hesitated, but kept on 
till he arrived at the banks of the stream, 
where on alighting he saw something gleam- 
ing and partly covered by the sand of the 
bank. On picking it up he found that 
he had the necessary money for his pas- 
sage. 

From 1857 a great uncle of the present 
pastor, Rev. Temple Hicks, was the pastor 


efforts in holding the church together and 
building it up. 

The writer was privileged to bring them a 
message at the morning hour to a crowded 
house. At the afternoon session the crowd 
had grown to almost 500. Lunch was 
served picnic style from open tables, in 
the little grove around the church. 

The Wabash Association meets with 
these good people August 11 and 12 this 
year, and Mr. Hicks assures us that they 
will have an unusually strong program of 
speakers. A cordial invitation is extended 
to all friends of the church to make it a 
point to attend these meetings. 

E. K. D. 
* * 
FROM MURRAY GROVE 

Murray Grove opened for the season of 
1927 on Saturday, July 16. A goodly 
number of guests were at the hotel for the 
week-end, and more came in for the morn- 
ing service and for dinner. The opening 
service was held in the old Potter Meet- 
inghouse, where on Sept. 30, 1770, John 
Murray preached the first Universalist 
sermon in America. 

The preacher for the day was Rev. 
Geo. Wilson Scuddor, of Bath, Maine, the 
resident pastor for the season. The sub- 
ject was, ‘‘Trail Hitters.”” Rev. Geo. 
Upson Scudder of Bath, Me., sang a bari- 
tone solo. Miss Dorothy Stevens of 
Allentown, Pa., presided at the organ. 


In the evening the resident pastor con- || 


ducted an illustrated vesper service with 


songs and scripture reading on the screen, 


(Continued on page 988) 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His Son, 
Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed 


Editorial 


“BEHOLD THERE WAS A GREAT EARTH- 
QUAKE?”’’ 

N earthquake during the second week in July 
in Palestine severely shook the region north of 
Jerusalem and east of the Jordan. 

Between six. and seven hundred persons were 
killed, three thousand injured, and damage done to 
property estimated at more than two million dollars. 

The great force of the disturbance seemed to 
center at Nablus, or ancient Shechem, the old home 
of the Samaritans, where a remnant of this proud race 
lives in the midst of a Mohammedan population. 
With the exception of two streets this city is in ruins. 

Jerusalem did not escape, some of the historic 
buildings being cracked and otherwise injured, and 
some of the newer residence sections being badly 
damaged. 

Out of the confusion of the earthquake a few facts 
seem to emerge. 

Practically all of the historic buildings of Jeru- 
salem are in need of repairs. The Chapel of the As- 
cension on the Mount of Olives is said to be badly 
damaged. The Dome of the Rock is disturbed, but 
the world famous walls and dome still stand. If this 
be indeed the spot where the body of Jesus was en- 
tombed, as some scholars insist, and if the old record 
of Matthew enshrines fact, the same thing happened 
when Jesus lay there: ‘‘And behold there was a great 
earthquake; for the angel of the Lord descended 
from heaven and came and rolled back the stone from 
the door and sat upon it.” 

In the ancient records of Amos and Zachariah 
are descriptions of an earthquake sent on King Uzziah 
for transgression of the law. 

That same idea of a special providence controlling 
appears in the cable dispatches, which say that the 
fact that there are no casualties among the Jews is 
regarded by the orthodox Jews as a miracle, and that 
the rabbis of Jerusalem have summoned the Jews 
to thank God accordingly. 

A nobler note is struck in the words cabled by the 
Jewish Telegraph Agency, July 15: “Racial, religious 
and political differences which usually divide the 
population of Palestine are for the present forgotten. 
The common spirit of humanity in the face of disaster 
is inspiring speedy measures of relief in which Jew 
and Arab, Moslem and Christian, are joining hands. 


Nathan Straus, New York merchant and _ philan- 
thropist, has donated $25,000 for the relief of the 
earthquake sufferers irrespective of race or creed.” 
* * Z 
THE DAUGHTERS AND DEFENSE 
HE Daughters of the American Revolution, who 
have rendered admirable service to the country 
in many ways, in recent months have been 
engaged in an active campaign for military prepared- 
ness and against individuals and organizations of 
various kinds which are not prepared to accept the 
programs they advocate. Mrs. Alfred J. Brousseau, 
President-General of the Daughters, has taken posi- 
tions far more extreme than any of her predecessors 
in that important office, and more extreme than the 
positions taken by most of her colleagues. We have 
wondered at times how long she could go on making 
reckless charges indiscriminately against people like 
Jane Addams for example, and not be called to account. 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt has performed that task 
most effectively in the July issue of the Woman Citizen. 
The list of societies, journals and people blacklisted 


by Mrs. Brousseau is a formidable one. To Mrs. 
Brousseau work for peace is “subversive.” The at- 
tempt to democratize life is subversive. And work 


against an appropriation bill for the army and navy 
is highly subversive. 

Mrs. Brousseau has issued a reply to Mrs. Catt 
in which she takes shelter under the mantles of Presi- 
dent Coolidge and Secretary Kellogg, whose approval 
she claims. She says that Mrs. Catt is “strangely 
misinformed or wilfully unobserving if she fails to 
recognize the evidences of Communism in America.” 
And the Daughters, she declares, stand for national 
defense in all its various phases. 

Admitting the value of national defense, and 
the importance of fighting elements whose aim is to 
overthrow the republic, why make the definition of 
defense so narrow? 

Why not defend America against those who have 
lost faith in democratic institutions and have nothing 
but approval for dictators (Italian, not Russian)? 
Why not do something about the militarists? Why 
not begin a campaign against the snobs who set class 
against class? 

Why’not make a little study of what luxury and 
idleness are doing to sap the manhood of the nation? 
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Why not inaugurate a campaign against intol- 
erance and begin with example instead of precept? 

Defense is a great word and the Daughters are a 
great organization. But why not defend the country 
where it is really weak instead of manning walls so 
adequately guarded? 

There is need of a little better sense of proportion 
in the councils of the D. A. R. There is too good stuff 
in them to be led off chasing phantoms. 

* * 


DR. POTTERTON’S LETTER 


HE Rey. Thomas Edward Potterton, D. D., has 
had a long and influential career as a minister, 
as a denominational officer and as a member 

of important executive boards. In a letter published 
in another column he calls attention to the deficit we 
shall face at the Hartford Convention. We have no 
disposition to minimize the seriousness of that situa- 
tion by recalling past experiences of a similar nature, 
or pointing out that other churches are facing like 
deficits, in some of the larger denominations running 
into millions. We agree that at the earliest possible 
date we must find some way of increasing revenue or 
decreasing expenditures, or both, until we reach a bal- 
anced budget. The fact that nations, states, cities, 
and even business corporations, are piling up debts 
for the future to pay does not make that policy a 
sound one. 

But we must emphatically disagree with the im- 
plication in Dr. Potterton’s letter, that officers or 
official boards have been concealing facts. The truth 
is exactly the opposite. Officers and boards have 
again and again told our people that we must have 
more income to carry on established enterprises, and 
to carry out the instructions given by the representa- 
tives of the churches in General Convention assembled. 

To be specific, Dr. Potterton asks, “Has there 
ever been published a complete report of other drives?” 
Answer: The only other ‘drive’ in recent years was 
the so-called million dollar campaign. Beginning in 
the issue of February 8, 1919, each week the Univer- 
salist Leader published detailed reports of the progress 
of the Drive, the churches contributing, the amounts 
of pledges, the sums designated for the denomination 
and for local use. 

It also published the appropriations made from 
these funds by the Trustees of the Convention. 

Each year the report of the secretary and treasurer 
to the Trustees, and biennially to the General Conven- 
tion itself, carries full and explicit account of receipts 
and expenditures, giving sources of income and de- 
tails of disbursements. The report for 1922 occupies 
pages 8 to 16 inclusive of the 1923 Year Book; that 
for 1928, pages 26 to 87 of the 1924 Year Book; that 
for 1924, pages 8 to 12 of the 1925 Year Book; that for 
1925, pages 41 to 50 of the 1926 Year Book; that for 
1926, pages 10 to 17 of the 1927 Year Book. 

These reports also show excess of income or 
expenditure for each department of our work, and 
summaries of the combined excesses and deficiencies. 
See for example page 16 of the 1927 Year Book. 

A copy of this Year Book is mailed each year to all 
Convention officials and to each Universalist minis- 
ter. 
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A reading of these reports would have answered 
every one of Dr. Potterton’s questions. For example, 
it is only necessary to look at the treasurer’s summary 
under Schedule IV, page 16 of the 1927 Year Book, to 
see that the expenditures for Administration, Church 
Extension, Education, Foreign Missions, etc., amount- 
ed to $35,032.67 more than the income of permanent 
funds and regular receipts specifically designated for 
these purposes. But the same page reveals that this 
total was reduced by $10,502.22 excess income from 
other sources, leaving a net deficit of $24,530.45. If 
Dr. Potterton had taken the trouble to glance at 
his Year Book, we are sure that he would not have 
asked the questions contained in his letter, still less 
implied that anybody was concealing facts, and he 
would have found “the itemized account”’ he demands 
of the expenditures of the General Convention. 

Dr. Potterton must also realize, since he has been 
a conspicuous and influential member of every General 
Convention for many years, that the deficits of which 
he complains have been due to policies inaugurated 
and instructions given by votes of the delegates in 
the Conventions, often without suggestion from of- 
ficials or trustees, not seldom without official approval. 

* * 


MR. FORD’S BIG ACT 


N interesting discussion has taken place through- 
out the country about the motives which 
actuated Mr. Henry Ford in making a full and 

public apology to the Jews for the campaign waged 
against them by Mr. Ford’s paper, the Dearborn 
Independent. 

In playing with a newspaper, Mr. Ford has been 
playing with fire. He might just as well have left 
dynamite lying around one of his factories unmarked, 
as to have left a weekly journal of opinion for which 
he was responsible unguarded. Damage in either in- 
stance is almost inevitable. We do not excuse Mr. 
Ford for this campaign against the Jews. It has been 
one of the most monstrous performances in reputable 
journalism. The disreputable sheets which simply 
fatten on that kind of thing against Jews or Catholics 
or any one else we are not considering. Mr. Ford 
and his paper never have been in that class. They 
have been honest, and that has made the damage 
greater. 4 

But in coming out boldly, in making a complete 
retraction, in doing it while he was in the difficult 
position of being a party to a suit, he has shown his 
size and his quality. 

Those of our ministers who go to Mr. Ford’s 
Wayside Inn at South Sudbury each year for “‘the 
annual retreat”? come there in touch with his friends, 
his business associates, and his hobbies, so that more 
clearly year by year they see that in Mr. Ford they 
are dealing with a poet, a dreamer, an idealist, as well 
as a man of mechanical genius and business insight. 

This Jew business has been the inexplicable thing 
about Mr. Ford. It has been a source of intense re- 
gret to many who admired him in many ways. It | 
has been a ghastly mistake. Now it is cleared up. | 
And Mr. Ford’s life, which has been an influence for | 
breadth and tolerance in other ways, will be able un- | 
divided to fulfil its mission. | 
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RIGHT AND WRONG USE OF CREEDS 

VALUED correspondent recently wrote to us 

as follows: “Our people do not favor the idea 

that the matter of doctrine or statement of 

belief is of no importance. The church without a 

definite doctrine or belief has no foundation. It is 

like a ‘ship without a sail.’ 

preached is of no importance so long as the particular 

church serves the community and produces good 

works is all wrong, because such a church very often 

fails to produce the good works and generally ceases 
to exist.” 

While our correspondent did not say so, the im- 
plication of the letter was that the Christian Leader 
takes the position that doctrine is of no importance. 
We welcome the letter therefore, as it makes us realize 
that we need to make our position clear. 

It would be a strange thing for an editor whose 
business is with words and who depends on written 
statements to convey his ideas, to minimize the im- 
portance of using the right words or making those 
statements “‘vehicles of light’? instead of darkness. 
To us thinking straight and talking and writing 
straight are matters of first importance. As a man 
thinks so is he. And if the trumpet give forth an un- 
certain sound who can prepare himself for the battle? 
As our correspondent wisely remarks, the idea that 
what a church thinks or preaches does not matter as 
long as it does good works, often results in the church 
not producing the good works. 

The history of progress in religion is largely a 
history of one creed taking the place of another 
creed, and being superseded in turn. The man who 
said, ‘I believe in practical work for God and man 
instead of so much insistence on creeds,”’ uttered a 
great belief. He made a new creed himself. 

Jesus made a creed when he gave us the two great 
commandments of love to God and love to man. 

All of us individually have creeds, and it is a good 
thing for churches to have creeds also, that they may 
tell the world in that way where they stand. 

We go farther than our correspondent, and say 
we hope that many more creeds will come along in the 
next hundred years. If they do not, it will indicate 
that the church is standing still or going back. 

Throughout Christian history, however, many 
wrongs have been committed in the name of the 
creed. Let us note a few of them. 

1. It is wrong for us to accept any creed as 
final, perfect, too sacred to be changed. The holy 
spirit of truth, Jesus said, is to guide us into all truth. 
We must work with that spirit, keep our minds open 
to new truth, and write that truth in our creed when 
we find it. 

2. It is wrong to accept any profession of a 
creed as a substitute for a good life. Quite true, a 
sound creed helps make a good life. But there are 
people letter perfect in a creed, who are mean, nar- 
row, bigoted, unkind, tyrannical, in their relations 
with their fellow men. A man might contend for 
hours in favor of the final harmony of all souls with 
God, bring up all the arguments from John Murray to 
the men of to-day, and unless he had love in his 
heart, he would be “sounding brass and a tinkling 
cymbal.’’ 


The idea that what is _ 
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3. It is wrong for us as churches to substitute 
work in behalf of a creed for service of the community. 
Though our correspondent is right in what he says 
on this subject, doubtless he knows as well as we do 
that the reason so many people are down on creeds 
is that they have seen other people:splitting theo- 
logical hairs while a needy world was waiting for 
help. We are to get things right intellectually, but 
we also are to “do justice, love mercy and walk 
humbly with God.” 

4, It is wrong to test men or churches by creeds 
alone. The creeds men profess throw light on them, 
but so do a thousand other things. The philosophy 
men hold, the deeds they do, the words they utter 
informally and the faiths on the basis of which they 
build their lives, show what they are. 

5. It is wrong not to distinguish between the 
creed of a man’s church, or even his own creed, and 
the deep faith of his heart. It is wrong to put the 
creed up ahead of the faith. What he is just willing 
to bet his life on is his faith, and that may or may not 
be made clear in his creed. A man’s creed may be, 
“There is no God.” A man’s almost unconscious 
faith may be, “I must treat all men as if there were a 
God, and as if they were His children.”” The latter 
is the more significant thing in his life. 

6. It is wrong to make creeds a test of fellow- 
ship. So far as we know Jesus set up but one test. 
Said the Master: “By this shall all men know that 
ye are my disciples, if ye have love one to another.” 
To Jesus, the right test was the general attitude of 
the man—his spirit, the quality of his life. 

All churches have been guilty of making creeds 
tests of fellowship, but Universalist history is marked 
by great landmarks pointing toward a better way. 
Our last achievement along this line was when we 
made the Chicago Declaration, and declared that the 
principles and not the words were the test of fellow- 
ship. 

Our Congregational brethren impose no creed 
on the churches. By their law they can not. In- 
dividual churches make their own creeds. Great 
general statements like the Kansas City Declaration 
are put forth as descriptions of positions taken, and 
not as tests of fellowship. 

The distinctive things about a fundamentalist is 
not his orthodoxy. It is his disposition to harry out 
of the church all the people who do not state their 
belief in his words. 

Paralysis of Christian work, the contempt of 
the great world outside, bitterness and strife in the 
church, come from the attempt to make creeds tests 
of a fellowship. 

“Assent to an official creed,” says the Joint 
Statement, “is not essential (to vital Christian unity). 
Within the circle of fellowship created by loyalty to 
the common Master there may exist differences of 
theological opinion. With that primary loyalty 
affirmed, such differences need not separate... . 
The basis of vital Christian unity is a common ac- 
ceptance of Christianity as primarily a way of life. 
It is faith in Christ expressed in a supreme purpose 
to do the will of God as revealed in him and to co- 
operate as servants of the kingdom for which he lived 
and died.”’ 
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The Faith of An Individualist’ 


L. P. Jacks 


@lI is a very great honor and privilege, though 
4| rather a formidable one, to have this oppor- 
tunity of addressing you. If I ask myself 

a) why I have had this honor given to me, I can 
only suppose that those who so kindly invited me to 
be your guest thought me a wiser man than I really am. 
Perhaps they will be disillusioned when they have 
heard what I have to say. 

I presume that most of you here to-day are con- 
vineed individualists. But I think you will agree 
with me that it is not easy to find a definition of what 
exactly one means by individualism. I have frequent- 
ly observed that when an individual has defined his 
principles a socialist will immediately get up and say 
that that is exactly what he means by socialism; and 
after that you will have a very pretty but unconvinc- 
ing display of dialectics between the two champions 
as to what the difference exactly consists in. It is 
really very difficult to find a definition of individual- 
ism which can not be stolen by the socialist—socialists 
do occasionally steal things, being human like the 
rest of us, and use them in their propaganda. For 
my own part, I always try to make the difference 
between individualism and socialism turn upon the 
question of self-government. Self-government is 
what we all believe in nowadays—government of the 
people, by the people and for the people. We all be- 
lieve in that; or, at least, we say we do—the two 
things are not always quite the same—but some- 
times with a rather hazy idea of what self-govern- 
ment really means. 

There is, as I think you will all admit, a strong 
desire in human nature, not perhaps a very noble 
desire, to take a hand in governing other people, a 
marked tendency to interfere with the affairs of our 
neighbors, in a manner which we no doubt think 
benevolent but which our neighbor is apt to think 
impertinent and foolish. Along with this desire to 
take a part in governing other people—we call it a 
love of power, which Plato considered a fatal dis- 
qualification in a statesman—along with this love of 
power over others and desire to take part in govern- 
ing others, there often goes a strange unwillingness 
to govern oneself. Willingness to impose discipline 
on other people coupled with unwillingness to submit 
to discipline oneself—that conjunction of qualities 
is, I think, a very familiar phenomenon in human na- 
ture. You see it both on the small scale and on the 
great scale. You see signs of it, for example, even in 
the League of Nations. Each of these nations is 
very willing to see discipline imposed on the others, 
but, so far as I have observed, none of them is very 
keen to have discipline imposed on it. 

Now the question is, Can you get collective self- 
government, in the political sense of the term, out 
of a multitude of people who individually are eager 
to take part in governing their neighbor but individu- 


*Address at ‘“Individualist Luncheon,’ Hotel Cecil, London, 
by the Rev. L. P. Jacks, M. A., D. D., and LL. D., Principal of 
Manchester College, Oxford; Editor of the Hibbert Journal. 


ally are unwilling or unable to govern themselves? 
Can you get collective self-government out of that? 


. With all deference to some eminent philosophers, I 


venture to say you can not. You can not get self- 
government out of people who are incapable of govern- 
ing themselves. There is no system, neither socialism 
nor anything else, there is no magic formula, there is 
no slogan, there is no political incantation, like 
“Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity,” that can turn a 
multitude of people who are incapable of governing 
themselves individually into a self-governing state or 
true democracy. It can not be done. 

Extension of the franchise will not do it. If your 
extension of the franchise merely means that people 
are going to use their votes in order to interfere with 
other people, you will never get a true democracy out 
of that. The love of power which Plato found 
a fatal disqualification in the statesman, in the ruler, 
is an equal disqualification in the humblest voter or 
in any class to which the vote may be given. That 
disqualification remains, no matter what other quali- 
fications the voter or the class of voters may possess. 
You may send your voter to the School of Economics, 
to the School of Political Science; you may require 
him to graduate in the philosophy of the state; you 
may equip him with all the social sciences; but if he 
uses all that simply for the purpose of interfering with 
other people, while he remains incapable of controll- 
ing himself, that voter’s citizenship is on a false basis, 
and he will remain equally unfitted to play his part in 
a self-governing democracy, as he would have been 
if you had left him totally uneducated. Indeed, I 
think he may be even more unfitted, because a little 
knowledge of these things is a very dangerous thing. 

All sorts of tests for the qualification of a voter 
have been proposed or applied. There was once the 
test of sex, which has now been abolished, with what 
results have yet to be seen. There was once the test 
of property; that also has been virtually abolished. 
Then some people have proposed the test of educa- 
tion, the idea being, I suppose, that we ought not only 
to count people’s heads, but to weigh them as well— 
a very good idea, so far as it goes. But there is one 
test of the qualification of a voter or a class of voters 
which, so far as I know, has never been applied. It is 
the test of personal self-control. Personal self-con- 
trol is in my opinion the only possible basis for a self- 
governing community. We effect nothing, or very 
little, by widening the basis of our democracy—I 
mean, of course, by extending the franchise—we effect 
very little by that unless at the same time we deepen 
the basis of democracy in the self-control of the in- 
dividual citizen. We effect very little by educating 
the people unless our education ultimately takes the 
form of training in self-control. I am not disparaging 
social science, I am not disparaging schools of eco- 
nomics and of political philosophy; I have spent too 
much of my own life in those studies not to know 
something of their value. But I do say that unless 
behind all your social science and your political 
philosophy, unless you have somewhere in your edu- 
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cational system a school of self-control, you are not 
educating the citizens for taking their part in a self- 
governing community. 

That leads me to say a word about education. 
There are in this country various undeveloped assets 
of enormous value. I am told that the land is one 
of them. I heard it described the other day as the 
greatest of the undeveloped assets of Britain, and I 
can believe that it is a great undeveloped asset. Not 
long ago a farmer said to me: “What the land wants is 
for politicians to leave it alone and real farmers to 
take it in hand.” That seemed to me a rather sensible 
remark, and I thought it might be applied to a good 
many other things besides the land. I was told on 
very good authorities not long ago of a certain farm of 
500 acres somewhere in Lincolnshire that had gone 
derelict. The owner could not find a tenant to take 
it, it was held to be such worthless land. That farm 
was put under the care of a skilled farmer from Den- 
mark, and in seven years it netted a profit of 20,000 
pounds. That is authentic information. 

I know of another undeveloped asset in this 
country, the potential value of which puts all the 
others into the shade, and that is the skill of the people 
—the greatest of our undeveloped assets. Among all 
the nations of the world, I believe that Great Britain 
holds the highest rank in her capacity for skilled work- 
manship, for her capacity not only to produce goods 
in great quantities but to produce them in the highest 
quality; that is her skill, her capacity for skilled 
workmanship, which I regard as the greatest of our 
national assets and largely undeveloped. If our coun- 
try would be wise enough to concentrate resolutely 
on the great task of developing skill in all classes of 
the community, the innate skill of the people, I believe 
that she would still continue to lead the world and to 
lead it on noble lines. 

That matter has been too little thought of. For 
my own part, I never see a hooligan diverting himself 
after his kind, I never see a lost woman on the streets, 
I never see a crowd of people in high life or in low life 
playing the fool—and I often do—without the thought 
occurring to my mind that if only those people had 
been taught to use the skill that is lying undeveloped 
and dead within them, they would not be playing the 
fool as they are, they would not be making nuisances 
and dangers of themselves as they are; they would be 
adding to the values of human life, and they would be 
enjoying their own lives ten thousand times more. I 
regard the development of the skill of the people as 
the greatest and the most fruitful enterprise upon 
which we can embark. 

But what is skill? That is a difficult question. 
Skill, I take it, is wisdom in action. Skill is knowledge 
which does the thing that it knows. Unless your 
knowledge gets itself transformed into some kind 
of skill—skill of the hands, skill of the head, skill of 
the heart—unless your knowledge, your wisdom, gets 
itself transformed ultimately into some kind of skill, 
I say it is a half-grown, incomplete thing, a thing that 
has not come to its issue, like a tree that bears no fruit. 

I would also say this—and I think it is the sum- 
ming up of all the philosophy that I can offer in the 
present connection—that the true vocation of man in 
this universe is to exercise skill. I know that some 
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theologians would regard that as a horrible heresy, 
and in an earlier age it would probably have sent me 
to the stake. But I believe with all my heart that the 
true vocation of every man and woman in the world 
is to exercise skill. Skill is the most godlike thing in 
man. Skill is the quality in which he most resembles 
the Eternal Maker of this amazing universe. With- 
out some kind of skill to exercise, man is a half-grown, 
stunted, uneducated, and miserable creature. Give 
him some kind of skill, and you come as near to make 
him master of his fate as this troubled world will 
allow you to get. 

Skill is a thing of many kinds, and all the dif- 
ferent kinds of skill—of the hand, of the whole body, 
of the mind, of the conscience, of the heart—they are 
all connected together, they all interpenetrate, sup- 
port, and involve one another. By the exercise of skill 
a man comes into contact with all the truths that 
are best worth knowing, and when he learns them in 
that way he never forgets them, as he surely does 
forget them when he learns them only by hearsay 
or at second-hand out of books. More than that, and 
beyond all that, it is by the exercise of skill that a man 
learns the great lesson of self-control—control of his 
body, control of his mind, control of his whole per- 
sonality. If I had to state the ultimate object of all 
education in one word, I should give you “‘skill’”’ as 
the word which comes nearer to the truth of the 
matter than any other I know. The fault that I find 
with our present education is that it spends so much 
of its time and energy in imparting knowledge which, 
in the circumstances of the present age, can not ever 
get itself transformed into any kind of skill, but which 
remains a half-grown, perishing thing. The object of 
education is to give knowledge, of course, to give wis- 
dom, of course, but always the kind of knowledge, 
the kind of wisdom, that will ultimately grow into 
skill, skill of the whole personality, the skill which 
leads to self-control, the self-control which is the 
basis of self-government. 

In the brief space at my disposal I have done my 
best to state the essence of my faith as an individu- 
alist. There is, of course, much more behind, but I 
do not propose to go into that. The mission of In- 
dividualism, as I conceive it, is to bring home these 
elemental truths, these obvious truths, to the present 
age. I wish you all success in your efforts to do that 


work. 
* * * 


ANCHORED TO THE INFINITE 


The builder who first bridged Niagara’s gorge, 
Before he swung his cable, shore to shore, 

Sent out across the gulf his venturing kite 
Bearing a slender cord for unseen hands 

To grasp upon the further cliff and draw 

A greater cord, and then a greater yet; 

Till at the last across the chasm swung 

The cable—then the mighty bridge in air! 


So we may send our little timid thought 
Across the void, out to God’s reaching hands— 
Send out our love and faith to thread the deep— 
Thought after thought until the little cord 
Has greatened to a chain no chance can break, 
* And—we are anchored to the Infinite! 
Edwin Markham. 
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Cruisings Casual and Carefree 


XXV. The First Day at the Farm 
Johannes 


= HE first day at the farm is a day when one 
=| looks about and sees old things with new 
eyes. A whole year may have passed since 
: one has seen these familiar fields and build- 
ings. It is usually a day of deep impression. Having 
often written about the “Little Hill Farm” to which 
we go sometimes in the summer I will indicate only 
in outline what it is. 

It is a wild, hilly farm in the town of Summit, 
county of Schoharie, state of New York, seven miles 
from the village down in the valley where I was born.* 
Some of the fields on this farm are worked on shares 
by a neighboring farmer, whose house, perched still 
higher on a shoulder of the mountain, enables him to 
keep an eye on our place. Besides getting in the hay 
and potatoes, this man paints the barns, re-lays the 
foundation walls of buildings, tars the roofs, mows the 
door-yard and does other services hard to classify 
but all important about a place. The best part of it 
is that all his work is done willingly and cheerfully. 
He is paid, of course, but the money end always seems 
to be in the background and the neighborly end in 
the foreground. So if something we want done this 
year gets crowded over to next year, it is all mght 
with us, for we know that it will come along in time, 
and we know also that, deserted though the place is 
the greater part of the year, it never will go to rack 
and ruin like so many other abandoned farms. Be- 
sides, we are interested in this man because he is 
good to his father and mother, who live with him and 
make a home for him—the mother now frail and fee- 
ble, the father on crutches from the loss of his leg some 
years ago, but still able to do odd jobs as a carpenter 
and wheelwright. 

The Little Hill Farm lies at the head of valley 
which runs up from the main valley. The farm build- 
ings are at an elevation of 1,500 feet. The higher 
points on the farm up near the main Richmondville- 
Summit road rise probably to 2,000 feet. Summit it- 
self, called one of the highest incorporated villages in 
New York State, is two miles on up the steep dirt 
road which passes the farm. 

We can drive up to the farm easily in twenty-five 
minutes from Cobleskill. There is an attractive old 
farmhouse on the place, white with green blinds, 
furnished adequately for all of our simple needs, and 
barn buildings more than adequate for hay and wood 
and storage and to wander in on stormy days. 

Our scale of living up here is simple, necessarily, 
but good. A Ford sedan, such as we borrow for the 
expedition, will carry food enough for a month or two 
if one wanted to stock up that way. But we do not. 
A couple of loaves of bread, a pound of butter, a 
dozen eggs, a sack of potatoes, a bottle of milk, a 
beefsteak or a few chops, some tinned fruits, a head 
or two of lettuce, and a pound of coffee, and we are 
all set. Non-perishable staples like sugar, salt, pepper, 
fiour, dry cereals, are supposed to be kept there, and 


*Cobleskill, N. Y. 


it is the understanding that any member of the family 
using the place will replenish such things when they 
run out. It is understood also that kerosene oil for 
cooking and lighting will be there, candles put away 
safely from the mice, and wood enough for a few days 
at least. The wood fires are one of the delights of 
life in this well-wooded country. Also if we meet 
the Cobleskill ice man when we are starting we buy a 
hundred pounds of ice, and we have one of the dis- 
carded ice chests of the family in which to keep perish- 
ables. If we don’t run upon the ice man or our ice 
gives out, the cellar does very well. When we run 
out of milk, eggs or butter, we go down the road to 
the neighbors. All the farmers have been kind to us 
in allowing us to replenish our larder. 

While it is a country of hill farms, it is a good 
country to live on. We try to get there before the 
wild strawberries are gone. If we are too late the 
raspberries are coming on, or the blackberries. And 
if we want to go to the tops of the higher hills, there 
are blueberries. More than once the neighbors have 
sold us fat broilers, and so we never worry much about 
the commissary. Who wants anything better than 
bread and butter, field berries, baked potatoes, and a 
bit of cheese, and a cup of steaming hot Delmonico 
coffee—the aroma of which will carry clear out to the 
big barn? If there are eggs and bacon, or a tender 
steak, or a chicken, to help out—why then we thank 
God for luxuries, but one can live without. 

The first day at the farm we had cookies brought 


to the car by a neighbor just as we were starting out 


of the yard at Cobleskill. Nothing better in the cooky 
line can be imagined than the cookies this friendly 
woman makes. Not even Schrafts in Boston and 
New York can produce anything as good. 

The first day at the farm this year was unusually 
beautiful. It was the day after the cold and windy 
Fourth of July. The wind had gone down and the sun 
had come out bright and warm. The air was clear 
and bracing, the sky a deep blue, and there were great 
white fleecy clouds. 

We took our time going up—stopping to visit 
an old graveyard half a mile off the road. 

It was getting on toward noon when we reached 
the farm. The man had been up the day before and 
“laid down” enough grass to make paths to the build- 
ings, but all else was one wild, luxuriant tangle of 
vegetation. Instead of a lawn there was tall timothy 
in the front yard, above which rose innumerable 
bushes and shrubs which my Rochester brother had 
set out in years past—the spirea past blooming, the 
two syringa bushes still in blossom and filling the air 
with fragrance, the big double red roses just at their 
height although partly hidden in the grass, a grape- 
vine covering a pear tree so completely that if one 
penetrated the thicket one seemed shut off from the 
world altogether. 

Stopping the car by the back door, we sat quietly 
for a few moments looking about. The buildings 
were all shut and the doors locked. The water dripped 
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steadily from the artesian well, and honey-bees and 
wasps were drinking on the cool mossy stones where 
the spray fell: In the five or ten minutes that we sat 
there we saw a yellow warbler feeding a baby war- 
bler in a plum tree, a little gentleman gold finch, look- 
ing very brave in his yellow and black suit, accom- 
panied by his modest lady, investigating some red 
raspberry vines, a black and white warbler on an 
apple tree, several cedar waxwings in a cherry tree, 
a phoebe catching flies near the spray of the artesian 
well, a cat-bird in the mulberry, a Maryland yellow- 
throat singing in a hazel bush, and robins and song 
sparrows all over the place. 

I saw a swiftly moving furry thing run through 
the tall grass and dart under the wagon house. I 
thought it was the neighbors’ cat until the next day, 
when I saw a woodchuck quite at home in the yard. 

A place that is left alone much of the year is 
quickly adopted by all the wild creatures round about, 
especially if it is well watered and has many con- 
venient tangles and stone walls and .foundations in 
which they can take refuge. 

Once unloaded, it did not take us long to get 
wood, make a fire, carry water, and start the teakettle 
singing. 

Where we live in Brookline a special oil furnace 
sends us such hot water in the pipes, both night and 
day, that we never put the kettle on. We never 
hear a kettle sing. The nearest we get to a cricket on 
the hearth is an imitation cricket in the bottom of the 
elevator shaft. At the farm, in a big old-fashioned 
kitchen with windows on three sides and a large wood 
range, we have the music of both fire and water. The 
fire draws with a steady subdued hum and the kettle 
sings songs of comfort, cheer, and contentment. 

One of my friends wrote me a while ago: “‘Brother, 
people are tired of hearing of the weird things you 
put into that strange stomach of yours.’ Perhaps so. 
But this s not a tale of snails or horse meat. And 
people are never tired of a kettle that sings or of the 
things that go with it—golden butter and good 
bread, “‘a comforting dish of tea,’ or cup of coffee, 
berries just from the meadows, honest cheese made 
by honest men, honest eggs made by honest hens. 

There was a great clearing up that first after- 
noon. I have about decided that it is more fun to 
sweep out ourselves than to have a neighbor do it a 


few days in advance. One learns so much about the - 


bottoms of things as well as the tops. One studies 
out such new methods of going after dirt in the cor- 
ners. One gets such admirable lessons in humility 
when he sees a dozen cobwebs after he has burned up 
the dirt, put away the broom and sat down to read. 

Besides, there are so many interesting signs left 
behind of what has gone on during the winter. In 
one place was a soap dish in which mice had held high 
carnival—the gnawed cake proof positive of the purity 
of the product. Under a divan was a tiny spot of 
chaff from a mattress, the first gnawing of a mattress 
we have had in thirteen years of possession. A copy 
of the Christian Century was at hand to lay under the 
mattress and stop the leak until the Madame could 
come with needle and thread. Ignominious use to 
which to put our honored contemporary? Not at all. 
It was a year old. The editor ought to be proud to 


find his paper still capable of service. It was an en- 
tirely different thing when I found a copy of the Chris- 
tian Leader the other day stuffed in the door of the 
private office of the General Superintendent to keep 
it from flying open. That was a different ox which 
was gored. S 

Fierce sweeping with a broom is fine exercise. 
It warms one up. Then one can cool off poking into 
the corners. And there are few jobs in life so perfect, 
so complete, as burning up the dirt. With a manu- 
script one always is thinking that he ought to revise, 
correct, change. Or if it is printed, he is thinking 
he might better have done so. But with a dust-pan 
of dirt dumped into a hot fire the thing is ended. 
There is one question settled. Nobody is going to 
pop up at the next meeting and move to reconsider. 

There was time in the long afternoon for refresh- 
ing naps and for a little walk. 

Usually we do not see the rarer birds until well 
on in our stay at the farm, but this afternoon we came 
upon the rose-breasted grosbeak just back of the big 
barn. There was a flash of black and white in some 
willows, then out he came—a beautiful adult male, 
followed by one of the young birds. He flew toward 
us, lighting near by in a sweet cherry tree. Stand- 
ing perfectly still, we watched this beautiful creature 
picking cherries and feeding his clumsy, brownish, 
nondescript progeny. “Isn’t this luck,’ said the 
Madame, “‘and on our first afternoon too?” 

The great crested fly-catchers were hovering 
over the exact spot where we had left them the year 
before. The yellow warblers and Maryland yellow- 
throats and goldfinches kept up a continual chatter 
and made flashes of gold all around us. 

We did not go beyond the big meadow. There 
the ground was covered with ripe strawberries— 
enough for the birds and the neighbors and for us. 
There, too, the meadow larks broadcast all kinds of 
wild alarm notes, so that we knew that we must be 
near one of the nests. The thick grass was bright 
with daisies and buttercups and fragrant with both 
white and red clover. 

At first we thought that it was a poor year for 
bobolinks. We saw none in the big meadow. The 
Madame had missed them in migration. It seemed 
as if she were to see none at all this year, but the 
next day we had a great experience with a pair, but 
that is a story for another time. Later on they were 
much in evidence. 

I must say a word abput the bluebirds, how- 
ever. They are a common summer resident up in 
Schoharie County. We always see many of them at 
the farm, but this year one came down to the house 
and perched on a branch near the back door soon 
after our arrival. The Madame heard the soft plain- 
tive note while she was setting the lunch table, and 
called me to see our little visitor. 

A phrase from a European fairy story where 
there are no bluebirds has passed into a kind of prov- 
erb here: ‘The bluebird for happiness.’”’ But the 
bluebird was a favorite with us long before we im- 
ported the proverb. As Burroughs pointed out, he 


is “the first bit of color that cheers our northern 


landseape in the spring.” The other birds arriving at 
the same time—sparrow, robin and phoebe—are 
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gray or brown, but “‘the bluebird brings one of the 
primary hues and the divinest of them all.” 

Our evening meal, based on those old substantials, 
steak and baked potatoes, comfortably over, and our 
few dishes quickly washed, we walked up to the high 
meadow again and sat down to enjoy the twilight. 
Fresh from city and village where motor cars are pass- 
ing constantly, we were struck by the silence. To 
some, the silences of the remote country districts 
are full of gloom and foreboding. Such people can 
not be happy because they are lonely and appre- 
hensive. But to those familiar with the country 
from childhood or educated up to it, to immerse one- 
self in sublime silences is like having a bath in a foun- 
tain of perpetual youth. It is not dead, empty silence 
—this silence we love. It is filled with interesting 
things—the crickets and whippoorwills, the frogs, 
the barking of a dog in the distance, the lowing of a 
cow, the rap, rap, rap, of a hammer far off in the hills, 
the voice of a man coming up the valley. The au- 
tomobiles on the Summit pike, the freight trains on 
the Richmondville hill softened by distance, give us 
just enough connection with the great world outside 
to be welcome. 

As we sat listening the entrancing song of the 
wood thrush and the spiral flute-like notes of the 
veery came down the mountain to us to mingle with 
the vesper song of the song sparrow, the faithful, 
honest calling of the robin, the “wichity, wichity, 
wichity,” of our friendly Maryland yellow-throat, and 
a liquid note or two which we thought might be a 
good-night to us from the rose-breast. 

When we lighted the lamp a little later in the 
kitchen and sat down by the grateful warmth of the 
big stove, by one of those rare coincidences we found 
on the editorial page of the New York Times which 
we had bought as we started a little poem, “Let Us Be 
Silent Now,” by Barbara Young, just written for the 
day, the place, and the hour. It came as a benedic- 
tion upon our first day at the farm: 


Let us be silent now. 
The night is still. 

The wind lies down to sleep 
On yonder hill. 

The birds’ last call 

Has died into a dream. 
The last far gleam 

Has faded from the west. 
A single star 

Shines out, just where 
The silver poplars are, 
And close above them, 
Low upon the sky. 


I wonder why 

Men fiee from silent beauty. 
All day long 

They seek the clamor 

Of the human throng. 
Words fill the air 

Like swarms of buzzing flies. 
But in men’s eyes, 

Ifyou will look, 

And tur and look again, 
You will behold 

The sign of lonely men. 


Words do not feed 

The hunger of the heart. 
Let us depart 

From words unto the silence 
Of the night. 

O men, O brother, 

How the stars are white! 
How quiet are the stones 
Beneath our feet; 

The air, how still and sweet: 
The blessed sky, how wide 
And dark and blue, 

And silent. 

Let our hearts be silent, too. 
And wait for some strange manna 
That shall fall 

To feed us all. 


Our Prayers Together 


_S. Laurine Freeman 


Sunday Where forests lie entombed, 

Oak, elm, and chestnut, beech and red pine bole— 
God shrined His sunshine, and entombed 

For you those stores of light and heat, 

Your life-joys to complete. 

These all have died that you might live; 

Yours now the high prerogative 

To loose their long captivities— 

To give them new sweet span of life 

And fresh activities. 


Kneel always when you light a fire! 
Kneel reverently, and thankful be 
For God’s unfailing charity, 

And on the ascending flame inspire 
A little prayer, that shall upbear 
The incense of your thankfulness 
For this sweet grace 

Of warmth and light! 

For here again is sacrifice 


For your celight. Kneel always when you light a fire! 


ves Kneel reverently 
Within the wood, And grateful be 


That lived a joyous life To God for His unfailing charity! 
Through sunny days and rainy days 


And winter storms and strife— Monday 

Within the peat, Praise to God in running water, 
That drank the moorland sweet Gleaming, glancing, running water! 
Of bracken, whin, and sweet bell-heather, Crystal clear its joyous cheer, 

And all the joy of gold gorse feather Dreaming, dancing, running water; 
Flaming like Love in wintriest weather— Amber-bright, all slashed with white, 
Within the coal, Sweet, romancing, running water! 
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Give God praise for all fair water! 
His sweet grace is running water. 


God’s sweet grace is running water, 
All fair sparkling, running water,— 
Bubbling spring from rock or sod, 
Goodly thing—the gift of God!— 
Babbling praises as it flows, 
Gathering graces as it grows, 
Scattering joys where’er it goes;— 
Praise to God in running water! 


Tuesday 


In that far-off dim dawn, 

When chaos reigned, and earth was still 
A formless void in darkness dight, 

The Spirit, brooding o’er the deep, 
Awoke Creation from its sleep 

With that High Call— 
“Let-There-Be-Light!”’ 

And instant from the womb of night 
Sprang forth the mystic seven-fold beam, 
Ablaze with splendors bright. 

God in His Wisdom all supreme 

As His first act made—Light. 


So unto Him give praise! 

Praise without ceasing!—Praise! 

That in His Wisdom Infinite, 

When making Man for His delight, 
Before He dowered him with sight, 

He filled the world with radiance bright, 
Lest, dulled with fear and void of hope, 
With stumbling footsteps he should grope, 
Through an eternal night. 


To God eternal praise! 

Praise without ceasing!—Praise! 
That in His Goodness Infinite 
He blessed the world with Light. 
Subserve it to His high employ, 
And see thou use it right! 


Wednesday 


Thank God for sleep! 

And, when you can not sleep, 

Still thank Him that you live 

To lie awake. 

And pray Him, of His grace, 

When He sees fit, sweet sleep to give, 
That you may rise, with new-born eyes, 
To look once more into His shining face. 


In sleep—limbs all loose-laxed, and slipped the chains— 
We draw sweet-close to Him from whom our breath 
Has life. In His sole hands we leave the reins, 

In fullest faith trust Him for life or death. 


To His belov’d new life in sleep He gives, 

And, unto all, awakening from sleep 

Each day is resurrection—a new birth 

To nearer heaven and re-created earth— 

To all Life’s possibilities, of good 

Or ill, with joys and woes endued— 

Till that last, shortest sleep of all, 

And, that first great awakening from Life’s thrall. 


Thank God for sleep! 

And when you can not sleep, 

Still thank Him for the grace 

That lets you live 

To feel the comfort of His soft embrace. 


Thursday 


Upon thy bended knees thank God for work, 
Work—once man’s penance, now his high reward! 
For work to do and strength to do the work, 

We thank Thee, Lord! 


, 
Since outcast Adam toiled to make a home, 
The primal curse a blessing has become, 
Man in his toil finds recompense for loss; 
A workless world had known nor Christ nor Cross. 


Some toil for love, and some for simple greed, 
Some reap a harvest past their utmost need, 
More, in their less find truer happiness, 

And all, in work, relief from bitterness. 


A toiler with his hands was God’s own Son; 
Like his, to him be all thy work well done. 
None so forlorn as he that hath no work, 

None so abject as he that work doth shirk. 


Upon thy bended knees, thank God for work! 

In workless days all ills and evils lurk, 

For work to do, and strength to do the work, 
We thank Thee, Lord! 


Friday 
Each meal should be a sacramental feast, 
A Eucharist each breaking of the bread, 
Wherein we meet again our Great High Priest, 
And pledge new troth to our exalted Head. 


For all we eat doth come of sacrifice— 

Life out of Death—since all we eat must yield 
Life for our living, and yet, nothing dies, 
But in its giving finds its life fulfilled. 


The wheat, the plant, the beast, and man, all give, 
Each of their best, God’s purpose to maintain, 
And all subserve the end for which all live, 

And pass, to live more worthily again. 


Saturday 


Love is the sacrament of sacraments; 

For God is Love, and Love is God. 

Who loves knows Him, and in Him all the heights 

And depths of these high rapturous delights , 
Which for Love’s soul are very soul of life, 

And through the troubled ways, through stress and strife, 
Bear the soul upward to that final goal 

Where Life and Love make one full- rounded whole. 


Love tints the grayest life with rose; 
Love kindles fires ’mid winter snows. 
Love draws the fallen from his sin; 
Love helps the sinner grace to win. 
Love lifts the fringes of the night; 
Love gifts the eyes of Faith with sight, 
Love to all loveliness is kin; 

Love moulds all life, without, within. 
Love is the mightiest power on earth; 
Love to Eternal Hope gives birth. 
Love—the Beginning and the End— 
All life and death doth comprehend. 
Love lived in Death upon the Tree; 
Love lives again for you and me. 

Love through eternity endures, 

For God is Love, 

And Love is God. 

Thank God for Love—His first, then yours. 


Selections this week are from ‘‘The Sacraments,” by John 


Oxenham. 
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A Reply to Dr. Eliot 


Frederic Williams Perkins 


HAVE read with interest, not, unmixed with 
surprise, the letter of Dr. Eliot, chairman of 
the Unitarian Commission appointed to con- 

<2 fer with the Universalist Commission on 
Comity and Unity, that forms the basis of the editorial 
in the Leader of July 28. Reluctant as I am to engage 
in public discussion with a friend of many years over 
issues of a somewhat personal nature, certain state- 
ments and implications in Dr. Eliot’s letter seem to 
eall for comment. 

Bluntly put, Dr. Eliot’s letter strongly implies, 
if it does not explicitly charge, that the Universalist 
Commission and particularly its chairman deliberately 
delayed negotiations with the Unitarian Commission 
in order to carry on negotiations with the Congrega- 
tional Commission, which it had elected to prefer. 
“Though I suggested many and alternative times 
and places, Dr. Perkins, the chairman of the Univer- 
salist Commission; always had some reason, courte- 
ously expressed, for postponement,’’ the letter states. 
And again, referring to my reading of the “Joint 
Statement”? at the meeting with the Unitarian Com- 
mission in Washington last January, it says of the 
Statement that it ‘appeared to explain the long delay 
in the meeting of the (Unitarian and Universalist) 
Commissions.” And, most explicitly: “The Uni- 
versalists appear for the present to prefer to carry on 
their negotiations with a larger, more conservative 
and more popular communion.” 

The implications in those statements, as well as 
similar implications in other portions of Dr. Eliot’s 
letter, I emphatically disavow, both for myself and 
for the Universalist Commission. The delays in 
meeting are facts. The imputed reason for the delays 
is erroneous. Even the length of time covered by the 
delay would seem less impressive if mention had been 
made of the fact that a meeting was appointed in 
May, 1926, with the details all arranged, which had 
to be canceled because of my own sudden illness, 
which compelled the cancelation of an entire week’s 
engagements, including a Sunday service in my own 
church. The mutual agreement to hold that meeting 
in May reduces the period of procrastination follow- 
ing the Syracuse Convention, for which I am held 
responsible, to seven months rather than fourteen. 
However, that is not the main point. Bad faith is not 
measured by whether its days be many or few. What 
I unqualifiedly deny is the insinuation that, whether 
for fourteen or seven months, or one month, I, as 
chairman of the Universalist Commission, was block- 
ing the way to conference with our Unitarian friends 
in order to enter into preferred negotiations with the 
Congregationalists. 

What are the salient facts? At the Syracuse 
session in October, 1925, the General Convention re- 
ceived two overtures, one from the American Uni- 
tarian Association, the other from the National 
Council of Congregational Churches, both inviting 
the Universalist body to confer as to the practica- 
bility of a wider and closer fellowship of Christians of 
the open mind and free spirit. Both were referred, with 


votes of approving sympathy as to their intent, to 
our Commission on Comity and Unity, with instruc- 
tions to enter upon the negotiations suggested. As 
soon as possible after its appointment the Executive 
Committee of our Commission met to consider care- 
fully the unique situation created by these simultane- 
ous overtures. We felt profoundly the great re- 
sponsibility they imposed and the opportunity they 
offered for results larger and more far-reaching than 
either would have presented singly. We were con- 
scious also of the delicacy of the situation created. 
On the one hand was the Unitarian body, with whom 
we have long been bound in fraternal good-will by 
intellectual agreements and basic spiritual faiths 
that went deeper than any outward differences of 
temperament and specific historic origins, and be- 
tween whom and ourselves were innumerable precious 
personal fellowships and instances of common pur- 
pose and action. On the other hand was the Con- 
gregational body, which in recent years has been 
fulfilling with challenging vigor its own Congregational 
ideal, which exalts faith above its formularies and 
Christian loyalty above creedal conformity, and has 
proclaimed and utilized the faith in eternal Love and 
Unconquerable Righteousness that is the inmost 
genius of the Universalist tradition. In response to 
the spiritual sympathies which we thus felt, we 
conceived the idea of asking the chairmen of both 
the Unitarian and the Congregational Commissions 
if, in their judgment, a conference of representatives 
of the three Commissions would be practicable and 
desirable. 

I discussed the whole matter with Dr. Eliot in- 
formally in the late fall and early winter of 1925, 
partly to obtain his judgment as to a three-fold con- 
ference and also to share with him the problem 
created by our having received overtures from both 
the Unitarian and Congregational bodies. He ex- 
pressed his willingness to enter such an enlarged 
conference if it could be arranged, and agreed that 
any meeting of the Unitarian and Universalist Com- 
missions would best be postponed until the question 
of this three-party conference had been decided— 
which, by the way, has some bearing on the allega- 
tion of premeditated delay. 

Dr. Sanders, in answer to my suggestion of a 
three-party conference, after consultation with some 
of his colleagues, expressed his belief that it would 
exceed the instructions from the National Council 
under which the Congregational Commission was 
acting and would therefore appear to him to be un- 
wise. He explained that his declination of our sug- 
gestion sprang from no theological opposition nor 
from any ill-will toward the Unitarian body. If and 
when the way could open for closing up the old breach 
in historic Congregationalism, no one would hail it 
with greater satisfaction. The actual situation was, 
however, that his Commission had been instructed, 
in response to a memorial from the Northern Cali- 
fornia Conference, to confer with representatives of 
the Universalist General Convention as to what 
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forms of closer fellowship were practicable and to 
report at the next session of the Council. It would, 
he thought, be unwise to run the risk of involving the 
results of the Commission’s action with such a side 
issue as the question of its competency to act. I 
reported the answer of Dr. Sanders to Dr. Eliot, and 
the idea of a proposed wider conference was aban- 
doned. 

By this time it was early in 1926, when the way 
was clear for carrying on separately the negotiations 
we had hoped to carry on collectively. Obviously 
we had not been idle or indifferent up to that time. 
In the five months between then and May various 
attempts were made to secure a meeting at which a 
full attendance of our respective Executive Commit- 
tees at least could be present. The inability to agree 
on a time and place in the busiest months of the year 
is not wholly unaccountable in view of the fact that 
two of the Universalist Commission were the General 
Superintendent and Secretary of the General Conven- 
tion, whose official duties, particularly in the case of 
the General Superintendent, required them to be 
absent on long and important journeys, that Dr. 
Eliot’s duties as President of the American Unitarian 


Association made similar demands, and that the chair- 


man of the Universalist Commission had many com- 
munity responsibilities in addition to the pastorate 
of the Lynn church, that could not be dropped at a 
moment’s notice. At last, however, in May, 1926, a 
meeting was arranged, which had to be canceled at 
the eleventh hour, for the reasons already stated. 
That was exceedingly unfortunate and regrettable, 
but unavoidable. In the fall of 1926, when my ab- 
sorption in the pressing tasks of closing my pastorate 
in Lynn and moving to Washington made attention 
to other matters exceedingly difficult, Dr. Eliot sug- 
gested that the presence of most of the members of 
the Universalist Commission in Washington in Janu- 
ary on the occasion of my installation might make a 
meeting possible then, and it was accordingly ar- 
ranged. 

At that meeting I read to our Unitarian friends 
the Joint Statement, which was made public about 
a month later. I did this partly because candor 
seemed to call for it and partly that we might have 
that opportunity, in the intimacy of unfettered 
speech, to understand its full intent. No opposition 
was expressed to the main propositions of the docu- 
ment, which is not surprising, as the thought of loyal- 
ty to the Christian way of life as basic in any vital 
unity is set forth in the text of the Unitarian overture 
presented at Syracuse. One of the members of the 
Unitarian Commission characterized the Statement 
as “a statesmanlike utterance,” and another expressed 
regret that the door it opened did not have their 
name on it—a regret that we of the Universalist 
Commission deeply shared. There was no idea 
expressed that the thesis of the document was reac- 
tionary. On the contrary, the opinion was voiced by 
several that its adoption by the National Council at 
Omaha was very unlikely, so far-reaching were its 
affirmations and implications. On motion of Dr. 
Eliot consideration of the specific overture was de- 
ferred until after the Omaha meeting. 

These are the bare facts as to the delay in meet- 
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ing with the Unitarian Commission. If, all during 
that period, we had been holding conferences with our 
Congregational brethren, finding it practicable to 
do with them what I “always had some reason, cour- 
teously expressed,” for postponing with our Uni- 
tarian friends, some color might be given to the 
suspicion that we were cleaving to the one and de- 
spising the other. 

But, as it was, the Congregationalists might 
with equal justification have complained. Asa matter 
of fact, while a number of letters were interchanged 
between Dr. Sanders and myself in the interval, it 
was not until October, 1926, a year from the date of 
the Syracuse Convention and five months after the 
date of the meeting arranged with the Unitarian 
Commission in May, that the representatives of the 
Congregational and Universalist Commissions ac- 
tually sat down in an afternoon and evening confer- 
ence in New York and arrived at the general con- 
clusions that later took shape in the now familiar 
Joint Statement. 

These are rather dry and uninteresting details. 
I have ventured to set them forth because “the facts 
of the situation” are incomplete without them. It 
is, I confess, one of the ironies of fate that I feel under 
the necessity of disavowing the charge of having been 
cold to the Unitarian overture for closer fellowship. 
If I have consistently stood for anything in the Uni- 
versalist Church, I have stood for that. I trust it 
will not seem to be unduly personal if I say here that 
my first acquaintance with Dr. Eliot grew out of an 
article I wrote for the Leader nearly thirty years ago 
expressing my hearty approval of a proposal he had 
made, as the then newly elected Secretary of the 
American Unitarian Association, for closer fellow- 
ship with the Universalist body. My article brought 
a warmly appreciative letter from him, and was the 
beginning of a friendship that has steadily deepened. 
It was exceedingly gratifying to me to have him say 
his fraternal word at my installation in Washington, 
and not only bear the letters of greeting from Dr. 
Pierce and All Souls Unitarian Church, but also in- 
terpret it by his own gracious message. Such contacts 
with fraternally-minded Unitarians have cheered me 
during all my ministry. For me deliberately to ob- 
struct the growth of any closer fellowship between 
our two bodies would be to belie the habits of a life- 
time. I have now and then been accused of undue 
mental pugnacity, but not of being a weathercock. 

This letter is already too long, or I should be glad 
to deal with some other aspects of Dr. Eliot’s letter 
that have a larger than personal bearing. Let me 
simply say that I utterly fail to comprehend the 
position that if the Joint Statement is not a proposi- 
tion for immediate merger, it is not to be taken 
seriously! On the contrary, it is to be taken -very 
seriously as expressing the ideal of mingled catholicity 
and freedom that any closer fellowship of liberal 
Christians must embody—even a possible union of 
Unitarians and Universalists—if it is to be vital and 
creative and anything more than a new sectarian 
circle with a larger radius. It is a great thing to have 
such an ideal set forth by the official action of any re- 
sponsible body of Christian disciples. It is an epoch- 
making advance to have the great Congregational 
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body uncompromisingly committed to it. We who 
in the Unitarian and Universalist churches have been 
standing for it through long and lonely years may well 
rejoice that it has won so valiant re-enforcement. 
Any one who had shared the fraternal and candid 
conferences between our Congregational friends and 
ourselves would have been less likely to speak of 
“polite bows to Orthodoxy,” but more likely to re- 
member the frank rejoicing of our old-time foes over 
what forward-looking Christians of whatsoever name 
can contribute to the enrichment of faith and increase 
of purpose. The Joint Statement expresses, I believe, 
the genius of ideal Congregationalism. I am sure it 
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_ breathes the deeper spirit of Universalism. J venture 


the assertion that the permanent spirit of the Uni- 
tarian movement is voiced in it, if Dr. Peabody’s 
“Church of the Spirit’? may be allowed to bear wit- 
ness. 

If the vanguard of the Christian army is ever 
to be consolidated into a United Liberal Church, it 
will be composed of those who are fused by the pas- 
sion of a common loyalty to Christ and his way of life, 
combined with guaranteed freedom to be loyal to 
differing visions of truth. That is the ideal set up by 
the Joint Statement. I imagine all of us will have to 
do some running to keep abreast of it. 


Old Gods in New Guises 


Dorothy Hall 


HE adaptation of ancient gods and heathen 
rites to the uses of Christianity has always 
been a shrewd device of the Catholic Church. 

* Where she could not transform the customs 

and folkewavn of a people she left them fundamentally 

intact, merely substituting new names and changing 
superficial appearances. It is easier to modify an 
indigenous religion, growing out of the very fiber of 

a race, than to force the adoption of a substitute in 

its place. So Rome has learned to convert by de- 

grees, and overlooks the persistence of ancient pagan 
traditions underneath the superimposed layer of 

Christianity. 

An excellent example of this sort of thing is the 
behavior of Central American pilgrims to the shrine 
of the Black Christ of Esquipulas. The sanctuary 
of Esquipulas is in Guatemala, remote from the 
modern means of transportation. It has to be reached 
on foot by the poor, on horseback by the rich. About 
fifty thousand pilgrims a year visit this shrine, most of 
them Indians, illiterate and fervent. What does this 
Christian God signify to them? They are chiefly of 
Maya stock or the allied Quiche race, both of which 
had attained in the sixteenth century a high level of 
civilization. This culture was destroyed by the 
Spanish conquerors, but, although cities could be 
razed, wealth confiscated, rulers overthrown and 
people sold as slaves, religious beliefs, buried in the 
minds and hearts of the survivors, were handed down 
through generations. The pilgrims to Esquipulas 
to-day worship a black, wooden image of Christ 
crucified, set in a glass case above the altar. 

Their ancestors worshiped at a pagan shrine just 
a day’s journey away, and to this they made pil- 
grimages long before the Spaniards ever came. Black 
was the sacred color of their religion. They worshiped 
many gods, and of these several were black, Ek Ahau, 
a war god; the Black Bacab; Ek-balamchac, the Black 
Rain-Puma; Ek-Chuah, the Tall Black One, protec- 
tor of travelers and pilgrims. Dances in honor of the 
Black One are not unknown to-day. There are many 
dances and dramas, of Indian origin but on the order 
of the medieval mystery plays, which are organized 
by the “‘confradzas,” or brotherhoods. These are a 
strange mixture, for into the old pagan stories which 
are their foundation have been introduced Christian 
saints and martyrs by the Spanish missionaries. 


A peculiar perversion of the sacrament of the 
Eucharist is practised by the pilgrims, who obtain 
images at the shrines they visit, molded of yellowish 
earth, and eat these as a prophylactic against disease. 

At Esquipulas every pilgrim buys two candles 
and inside the shrine prays aloud, holding these on 
either side of his face. After the prayer is made the 
candles must be watched until they have burned out, 
for they carry the petition to heaven. Samuel K. 
Lothrop has an interesting article in the Independent 
telling of his visit to the shrine and the unpleasant 
amount of dirt and filth which he encountered. His 
description of the gaudy interior of the church, the 
mass of weary, unwashed pilgrims, each intent on 
making his own petition as loud and forcible as pos- 
sible, the vendors offering their trays of trinkets to be 
sprinkled with holy water and blessed in wholesale 
fashion, paints an appalling picture of tawdriness, re- 
lieved only by his tribute to the “beautiful pictures 
of piety’ presented by occasional worshipers—“‘most- 
ly, to be sure, of pure-bred Indian types. There you 
will see silent intensity and soul-stirring devotion 
written on many faces for all the world to read. It is 
an atmosphere that transports you to ages past when 
religion was as much a part of life as food, and the 
ceremonial round was celebrated with innate devo- 
tion rather than routine energy.” 

The intense religious fervor of the Indians sug- 
gests that for them the elements of their ancestral 
religion’ are lurking in this shrine, unnoticed or ig- 
nored by its Catholic sponsors. Says Mr. Lothrop: 
“On the parapet of the bridge in front of the church 
we were surprised to find two great stone statues of 
pumas, which evidently, from the nature of the stone 
and the carving, had been carried thither from the 
ancient ruins of Copan. Can these be other than 
images of Ek-balamchac, the Black Rain-Puma, in- 
tercessor of the pagan Maya? Perhaps every altar 
in the sanctuary, reared by aboriginal hands, se-— 
cretly houses a similar antique idol. The Indians 
have thus tricked the church elsewhere, so that in 
bending the knee before supposedly Christian altars 


they have paid reverence to their ancient gods.” 
* * * 


Thoughts that great hearts once broke for, 
We now breathe cheaply in ‘ the common air. 
Lowell. 
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The Christian Science Monitor 


An Interview with Roland R. Harrison, Executive Editor 
Edward H. Cotton 


S|HAT misunderstanding may be avoided let 
‘] me say at the start that I am not a Christian 
Scientist. I take issue with a number of 
Bet} positions held by Scientists. But I feel im- 
pelled to add that the Christian Science Monitor, pub- 
lished daily by the Christian Science Publishing So- 
ciety, Boston, comes as near solving the tremendous 
problem confronting journalism to-day as any paper 
I have had opportunity to investigate. Facts sup- 
porting this opinion should develop as the interview 
with Roland R. Harrison, executive editor of the 
Monitor, unfolds. 

The idea of a daily newspaper incorporating as 
its basic thought the determination “to injure no 
man but to bless all mankind,” originated with Mrs. 
Eddy. The first issue of the Monitor appeared in 1908. 
The publication has steadily increased in power and 
in circulation area. Figures for the month of May, 
1927, show an average net paid circulation of nearly 


118,000 daily. The Monitor is published under con- - 


ditions and costs confronted by no other paper in 
the world. For instance, no other paper has such high 
postage expense. Ninety per cent of the papers are 
sent through the mails, leaving but ten per cent for 
quick handling through newsdealers. These condi- 
tions are exactly reversed by most other newspapers. 

The paper is not, as many suppose, an organ of 
propaganda for Christian Science. It carries but one 
article descriptive of that belief. It is something 
more than a news-sheet in the sense in which that 
term is popularly understood. The paper circulates 
throughout the world. Subscribers read it without 
paying attention to the date line; for while it dis- 
seminates news, it also gives readers summaries and 
interpretations of international events in which it 
indicates the permanent and worth-while. It is sub- 
scribed to by many not particularly interested in 
Christian Science, but who are interested in journal- 
ism of a higher grade. 

Because of its unique design, and its entire free- 
dom from the sensational and salacious, it is one of 
the best known newspapers. Few publications are 
more widely quoted by other newspapers and journals 
of all kinds. For example, in May and June, 1927, 
it published a series of twenty articles on ‘“Prohibi- 
tion: Its Economic and Industrial Effects.’’ Not 
only did publication of this series increase circulation 
figures by a number of thousand, but the articles 
excited wide comment. Important newspapers in 
different sections of the country asked permission 


to reprint the series entire, while scores of others - 


published extracts or commented editorially. 

With this brief survey of the intentions and in- 
fluence of the Monitor, let us sit down in the editorial 
office and talk with Mr. Harrison, formerly an editor 
with the New York Herald. Mr. Harrison is one of 
those persons who, while controlling a multitude of 
interests, always have time to be courteous. Seldom 
does one meet an executive who is doing an important 
and complicated task more easily, serenely, and ef- 


ficiently. Would that all the work of the world could 
be done as easily and happily, I thought, as I sat 
there, watching him and listening to him. 

“We are publishing a newspaper that differs in 
many respects from its cotemporaries,” he began. 
“Considerations of profit, while not overlooked, do 
not come first in the editing and management of the 
Momtor. The Monitor has a high goal before it; 
it is a pioneer among newspapers. But pioneers of 
the right kind usually find that others are following 
them, and so we find editors and publishers coming 
to our plant to learn of our editorial policy and study 
our methods. Here and there throughout the world 
newspapers to an ever increasing degree are taking 
the Monitor as a model. Many who have not yet 
adopted our methods and ‘standards are anxious to 
do so. 

“The Monitor gives its readers only the clean, 
wholesome, constructive news of the world. From 
this standard it will not deviate. To collect this 
news it has built up an organization covering every 
quarter of the globe, and it has never hesitated at 
expense to keep its readers fully informed of what is 
going on all over the world. But it does not search 
the highways and byways of the world for stories of 
crime and scandal. It does not seek circulation by 
salacious, morbid details of criminal trials. From the 
beginning the Monitor has had no room in its columns 
for crime simply as crime. True, it prints reports 
of many things that might be classed as crime in that 
they have to do with violation of law, but such pub- 
lication is warranted by the fact that the events re- 
corded have an interest and a bearing on affairs that 
extend far beyond the locality or country in which 
the alleged crime was committed. As examples of 
cases of this kind I would mention the attempted as- 
sassination of Mussolini, the Sacco-Vanzetti case and 
the Dougherty-Sinclair oil scandal trials. In all these 
we find news elements, which, due to political, hu- 
manitarian or some other equally broad reason, make 
them world wide in their scope. Crime never is re- 
corded for crime’s sake. 

“We hear much these days of newspapers ‘giving 
the public what it wants.’ This is the defense offered 
for columns and columns of murder trial details. 
We are told that the public will not buy newspapers 
unless they are filled with these details. Yet just 
when numerous editors were busy defending their 
papers for exploiting a notorious murder trial by 
blaming it all on ‘the public,’ they suddenly awoke to 
find ‘the public’ buying their papers as it never had 
before, and for an entirely different reason. These 
editors found that their presses were not adequate to 
keep up with a demand that swept the news-stands 
clear, as edition after edition came out. And what 
was it that ‘the public’ was demanding this time if 
not crime and murder trials? It was the story of the 
clean, wholesome achievement of Lindbergh. And 
as the report of Lindbergh’s flight showed conclusively 
that the public will buy and read newspapers filled 
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with accounts of this clean-living, high-principled 
youth, I also believe I am stating a fact when I add 
that newspaper editors everywhere welcomed this 
opportunity to banish crime from their front pages 
and many of their inside pages as well. 

“For, after all, editors know that the public as a 
whole wants the clean things of life, the permanent 
things of life. They know the unclean things, the 
filth of existence, have no real abiding place. They 
know that all the great plays of the theater have been 
clean plays; the plays that run month in and month 
out, year in and year out; the plays to which dear 
old ladies like to go, and to which husbands and 
fathers like to take their families. They know these 
are the plays that live. Editors know the same thing 
is true of literature. The immoral, the unclean, the 
irreligious book may enjoy a short period of fame, or 
infamy, but it is the clean, wholesome book that goes 
into edition after edition, and will live to delight 
generations yet unborn. All of which I am citing to 
show that every one, including editors, knows after 
all that cleanness pays in the long run, and is the 
only thing that does pay. 

~ “Addressing the National Editorial Association 
recently at Omaha, Neb., on the question of the pub- 
lication of ‘crime news,’ Hermon Roe, the president 
of that organization, said: “Give the readers what they 
want, to be sure, but why insult the American read- 
ing public by pleading as a defense that it craves that 
type of news for its daily diet?’ This is only one of 
many editorial indications of late that the belief that 
the public demands crime news has its dissenters. 
That this dissent already is widespread and is gain- 
ing, the Monitor has every reason to believe through 
its contact with other newspapers. In many quarters 
there are clear indications of an upward trend, based 
on a desire for better things and also on the conviction 
that readers are tired of being fed on husks. In this 
office we aim to get out a healthy newspaper, to heal 
the world’s hurts, and other editors and publishers are 
coming around to this point of view. Of course we 
must not look for any sudden or radical change in 
newspapers, but that the pendulum is swinging in 
the right direction is certain. You must remember 
that we have had nearly a decade of letting down of 
so-called moral restraint. Recently it has become 
evident, however, that this period of self-indulgence 
and lawlessness is nearing an end and a new order is 
beginning. Some even have expressed the opinion 
that a reign of extreme Puritanism is ahead of us. 

“In this change the press of this country has a 
great opportunity for public service. It should lead, 
not trail, in the movement for better things. This it 
can do by telling its readers the truth—the whole 
truth—about prohibition and other vital issues of 
the day. What would happen if the newspapers came 
out firmly for honest observance of the Eighteenth 
Amendment and the Volstead act? How long would 
it be before the question would disappear from the 
realm of politics and the bootlegger would be seeking 
honest work? The Monitor believes in telling the 
truth about prohibition; it believes in advocating 
strict obedience of all the laws of the land, and it 
finds that this policy pays. It pays in increased cir- 
culation; in the good will of countless numbers of 
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church-going, God-fearing folk of various denomina- 
tions; in the commendation of numerous organizations 
representing millions of law-abiding men and women 
of this land, and indeed in the editorial approval 
of its course voiced by many newspapers in every 
section of the United States and in practically every 
country of the world. 

“Because of the ‘good news’ it contains the 
Monitor enjoys probably what is the most extensive 
secondary circulation of any paper published. Often 
a single Monitor is read by as many as a dozen per- 
sons in addition to the subscriber. Sometimes it 
passes from family to family until it has been so 
handled that little is left of it. It is welcomed in 
many institutions where other newspapers are not 
permitted without censoring. Sixty copies go to one 
of the largest Federal prisons every day, each copy 
being read by at least six prisoners. And, going back 
to the question of crime, some of the most interesting 
letters in our files are from prisoners undergoing 
punishment for crime. One of the things these men 
applaud in the Monitor is its freedom from crime news. 
They are unanimous in stating that publication of 
details of crime leads to more crime, instead of being 
a deterrent to crime, as some crime-printing news- 
papers sometimes assert. 

“And now a word about Monitor advertising, 
that department which enables a paper to live and 
meet its financial obligations. This paper has a heavy 
casualty list when it comes to a matter of applicants 
for advertising space. It has high standards and 
maintains them rigidly. 

“The object ‘to bless all mankind,’ affects the 
paper’s advertising activities, as well as its editorials, 
features and news. Advertising, commonly under- 
stood, is to develop a profitable demand for some- 
thing that is to be sold. This, we hold, is a wrong 
view of advertising. Advertising finds its true ex- 
pression as human service. The Monitor introduces 
the corrective influence of truth into advertising. 
Advertisers who would gain admittance to our columns 
must be truthful. Articles, or business advertised, 
must deserve support. Exaggeration of values, false 
or misleading statements, are not permitted. Nothing 
that seeks to exploit the public or to take advantage 
of credulity or to impose on confidence is knowingly 
accepted. 

“And we make bold to say that this insistence on 
‘Truth in Advertising’ is already having a reforming 
effect throughout the business world. Of course all 
this means that a considerable amount of advertising 
copy that is used, even by publications of a higher 
grade, is unacceptable to the Monitor. What is the 
result? Readers have learned that they can rely on 
the goods advertised in these columns. And informa- 
tion is constantly coming to us that space purchased 
in the Monitor pays handsome dividends. Let us add 
that, notwithstanding these rigorous standards, our 
advertising increased in volume 247 per cent for the 
year ending April, 1926, over 1922. Merchants all 
over the world, in Pasadena, California, Portland, 
Maine, Adelaide, New Zealand, can advertise with us 
and be sure of results. In five hundred cities in the 
United States, Canada, and countries overseas, the 
Monitor has advertising representatives. lt has offices 
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in fourteen of the most important cities in the 
world.”’ 

Mr. Harrison did not give me these facts to ad- 
vertise the Monitor. He made other and more im- 
portant statements which he asked might be withheld 
from the interview. But he was interested in proving 
that a newspaper which avoided the false, the lurid 
and the dishonest, could command respect and ad- 
miration around the world. 

It would seem that the most indifferent reader 
must conclude from this evidence that this paper is 
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solving one of the perplexing problems of the time, 
namely, that of getting out a reliable, conservative 
and thoroughly honest newspaper. In other words, 
the Christian Science Monitor seems to be proving 
that when news is reliably told, and not under sensa- 
tional headlines, and when advertising is honestly 
written, enough people will support the paper to make 
it a financial success. ‘ 

The experiment, quite apart from sectarian 
bearing, points the way to a higher journalism, than 
which nothing could more bless the world. 


Sermons by Universalist Ministers 


VIII. 


The Present Need of a Liberal Church 


Frank Oliver Hall 


As we have opportunity, let us do good unto all 

men, especially unto them who are of the household of 
faith. Gal. 6:10. 
a“ 'Y subject is, ‘‘The Present Need of a Lib- 
2 \ Bi eral Church,” or, if you prefer, “The 
Present Need of the Universalist Church.” 
! 36 Let me say at the very start that we 
of this Mela ‘household of faith” are not trying to 
build up a denomination in antagonism to other 
churches of the world. Rather we are trying to do 
our share with the other churches of the world of the 
common work in which we are all engaged. In the 
army of Great Britain, so I am told, each soldier 
wears a mark on the lapel of his coat to indicate the 
regiment and the company to which he belongs. But 
when these soldiers enter into a battle the collar is 
turned up and each man becomes alike a soldier of 
the empire. But there is nothing in this fact that 
argues against one giving his love and loyalty to his 
particular division in the army, or his particular regi- 
ment in the division, or his particular company in the 
regiment. Indeed, the only way in which a soldier 
can be true to his country is to be true to his company. 
So while we may feel, and ought to feel, that we are 
not a fragment broken off from the Christian Church, 
but an integral part of the whole, the best way, the 
only way, in which we can prove our loyalty to the 
great Christian ideas and ideals is by being loyal to 
the individual church and the individual denomina- 
tion of which we are a part. 

There is no doubt that denominationalism has 
been overdone. An authority upon the subject has 
recently tabulated statistics concerning the religious 
denominations of the United States. It seems 
that there are 155 religious sects in our country. 
The divisions and subdivisions are so minute that it 
is often difficult to follow them. There are, for in- 
stance, twenty-four different varieties of Lutherans, 
eighteen different kinds of Methodists, fourteen 
kinds of Baptists and twelve varieties of Presbyterians. 
If it is difficult to understand the difference between 
a Lutheran and a Presbyterian, what can be the dis- 
tinctions that separate each of these bodies into such a 
large number of subdivisions? I can not imagine. 
Can you? I have neither the time nor the interest to 
trace the matter out. Have you? I don’t care. Do 
you? 


There was a time when the world was interested— 
I no less than others—in answering the question, 
“What is the difference?”’ I have reached the point, 
and I believe most other people have reached the 
same state of mind, when my interest is centered upon 
the question, not, ‘What is the difference?” but, 
“What is the agreement?’”’ There was a time when 
the Christian world was split into a hundred and 
fifty-five antagonistic sects, each glorying in its 
separation and opposing all the rest. But one of the 
delightful facts about the present age is that the old 
antagonisms are dying out and the clenched fist is 
giving place to the open hand. 

Centuries ago, so tradition runs, a beautiful 
statue adorned a temple in the city of Athens. In 
one of the many wars which devastated that country 
the statue was overthrown and broken to fragments. 
In time these fragments became distributed through- 
out the empire. Ephesus possessed an arm, Corinth 
a leg, Sparta the torso, the head remained in Athens. 
Around these fragments grew up various and antag- 
onistic schools of art. Each one, ignorant of what 
the others possessed, claimed that its fragment was 
the only true and authorized portion of the original 
divine image. Years passed, and a great convention 
of the artists of the world was called to meet in Athens. 
Hither the devotees of the various schools journeyed, 
each company bringing as its greatest treasure the 
fragment which had come into its possession. Then 
ensued disputes and denunciation, until at last some 
one of superior wisdom suggested that these fragments 
should be joined together. When this was done it 
was discovered, to the amazement of the contestants, 
that the arms joined the torso, and the head rested 
upon the body, and the legs supported the whole. 
No one fragment was complete in itself, but each was 
necessary to construct the divine image. 

Something of the same kind is taking place to- 
day in the Christian Church. 

The difference between these 155 denominations 
of the Christian world is largely a matter of emphasis. 
One church lays emphasis upon a truth that seems to 
the members of the order of gravest importance, while 


‘another church emphasizes another truth. Not one 


of these various churches that does not stand for 
some truth, for otherwise it could not stand at all. 
Lies have no power to persist except as far as they 
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are associated with truth. But Emerson pointed out, 
long ago, that it is impossible to state one truth 
emphatically without injustice to some other truth. 
So it happens that these various denominations have 
been unjust to each other. But happily a new spirit 
is taking possession of the churches, and each is be- 
ginning to recognize the truth and the virtue which 
others possess. 

I belong to a club of clergymen who dine to- 
gether once a month, and discuss with absolute frank- 
ness, no one shading his opinion, questions which 
pertain to the life of all the churches. I sit besidea 
Unitarian and opposite a Congregationalist, and near 
me is a Baptist, and a Jewish rabbi and a Presbyterian. 
I went the other day to the rectory of an Episcopal 
church to meet with other directors of a Conference 
of Religion. As we entered, the rector was talking 
with a lady of his congregation, one of the most strait- 
laced of his flock. He afterward gave us a fragment 
of the conversation. ‘“‘Who are these men?” asked 
his parishioner. ‘‘Universalists, Unitarians, Congre- 
gationalists, Presbyterians, Jews,” said he. “What 
have you,” she said, “in common with such men as 
these?” His reply was, “We have this in common, 
the broadest, sanest, and most vital creed in Christen- 
dom: We believe in righteousness.” ‘“Thank God,” 
said the woman. ‘Yes, thank God,” replied the 
rector. And “Thank God” will echo every lover of 
religion and every lover of humanity. This broad, 
tolerant and vital spirit of the age in which we live 
is something for which we should thank God most 
sincerely. 

I do not mind saying that if this spirit had pre- 
vailed in the past there would not be a hundred and 
fifty-five religious sects in America to-day. I do not 
mind admitting that if this spirit had prevailed a 
hundred and fifty years ago there would be no Uni- 
versalist Church on earth to-day. The founders of 
our church did not willingly desert the older bodies of 
the Christian world. Their departure from these older 
churches was not voluntary, it was compulsory. The 
religious teaching of that day was hideous almost be- 
yond imagination. The hearts of certain men and 
women revolted against it. There were some who dared 
to say, ‘“We do not believe in this monstrous concep- 
tion of God and this hideous teaching as to the destiny 
of the race.’”” And when they said that, they were cast 
out. Then, because men love fellowship, they came 
together and organized another church on a broader, 
more reasonable and more beautiful platform than 
men had ever before framed. They looked around for 
the largest and most inclusive name by which to call 
this church of their creation. Happily they hit upon 
the biggest word in the language. They called it the 
Universalist Church. For a hundred years these 
men had to fight for the existence of their organiza- 
tion. For a hundred years they were misunderstood 
and denounced. Fora hundred years they were denied 
all fellowship. But these men, the fathers of our 
movement, persisted, and cried the truth which they 
saw, or thought they saw, from the housetops. They 
were not always wise. Who is? They were not 
always gentle.’ What man who is persistently mis- 
represented is? Sometimes they returned the blows 
that were aimed at them. They were good fighters, 
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these sturdy old preachers and debaters. And they 
managed to hammer their ideas into the minds of the 
people, and, while they did not succeed in building up 
a large denomination as some of them hoped, they did 
succeed so well that to-day we number a thousand 
parishes, eight hundred churches, seven hundred 
ministers, have sixty thousand in our fellowship and 
own eleven million dollars worth of property. 

But this is only part of the story. They succeeded 
so well that some of the largest churches in the city 
of London are presided over by men who proclaim the 
very ideas for which our fathers contended. They 
are not called by our name but they stand for our 
ideas, and that is the main thing. The largest Con- 
gregational church in the city of Boston has for years 
honored as its pastor a man who preaches our doc- 
trine. The church is not called by our name, but it 
stands for our ideas, and that is the main thing. So 
there are churches, not a few, in the city of New York, 
some of the largest and most efficient in the com- 
munity, called still by the old names, but proclaiming 
the ideas for which our church has contended and for 
which it has suffered, and in some quarters still suffers, 
condemnation. The truth is the main thing. The 
name by which the church is known wherein the 
truth is proclaimed is of comparatively little conse- 
quence. 

And now it is not strange that some among us 
are saying: “Our work is done. It is time to go back 
into the old churches out of which we sprang. They 
shut the door upon our fathers but they are ready to 
open it again for us. Let us return.”’ Well, the time 
may come when the Universalist Church will have 
accomplished its work. I do not think it has yet 
come, but it may. If it does I shall not weep. When 
the old Abolitionist party was absorbed by the larger 
Republican party and its ideas taken up and carried 
to victory by a more powerful movement, the old 
warriors for human liberty did not weep. They re- 
joiced. I sometimes hope, yea, I believe, that in the 
not distant future there will be a great reorganization 
of the forces of the Christian world, that the fences 
between the sects will be utterly broken down, and 
instead of a hundred and fifty-five denominations 
there will be fifty-five, or perhaps five. Ours may be 
one to be eliminated. I do not know. I do not care. 

But in the meantime where is the church into 
which you and I could go and not feel fettered, re- 
strained, out of place? Where is the church among 
all the hundred and fifty-five which occupies a posi- 
tion so favorable for proclaiming the broad and in- 
clusive truths upon which this reorganization of Chris- 
tendom must take place? What so inclusive as wni- 
versal? What so positive and so constructive as the 
noble affirmations which, under the providence of 
God, have been given into our keeping? 

I like to feel that our church has come to stand 
for the great, inclusive interpretation of religion, 
broad enough to fellowship all who seek the truth and 
love righteousness. I like to think that we have flung 
to the breeze a flag under which the forces of Christen- 
dom will rally by and by. The flag may not bear our 
campaign name, but it will be our flag. What other 
church makes an affirmation that we do not also 
affirm in a larger and a still more positive way? “Be- 
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fore the foundation of the world was laid,” it is af- 
firmed, “‘God did predestine and foreordain some 
men—” ‘Good!’ wecry. ‘We believe all that, and 

more. Not only some men but all men.” We take a 
partial statement and make it universal. “Holy men 
of old spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost,” 
affirms the Evangelical Christian. ‘‘God revealed 
Himself to a chosen people and we have the record of 
that revelation in the Bible.” “Good!” we cry. “We 
believe that also, and more. All people are God’s 
people. God revealed Himself to the Jews and also 
the Hindus and the Chinese and the Persians. And 
we have the record of this revelation in the Bible, and 
elsewhere. Holy men of old and holy men of to-day 
speak as they are moved by the Holy Ghost.” We 
take a partial statement and make it universal. 
“Whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth. God dealeth 
with you as with sons,”’ cries the preacher in the Or- 
thodox pulpit. ‘‘Amen!” say we. “We believe that 
also and more. Not only with you does God so deal, 
but with every one. God’s punishments are chas- 
tisements and He deals with all humanity as with 
sons.” We take a partial statement and make it 
universal. ‘‘God will ultimately save and bring into 
harmony with His divine will all faithful believers,” 
we are told. To which again we cry: “Amen! We 
believe that also and more. By the power of God 
and the love of God and the wisdom of God all men 
will some day see the truth and come into harmony 
with the divine will.’”’ We take a partial statement 
and make it universal. And so on and on and on. 
Our mission is to proclaim the universality of truth 
which men have seen in fragments. 

Our church no longer needed! Why it seems to 
me that the need was never so great as in this hour 
when people everywhere are ready to receive our 
message. People no longer thrust their fingers in 
their ears and glare at us with frenzied eyes, crying: 
“Stone them! Stone them!” They say, rather: 
“Have you a message of the love of God? Tell it to 
us. We hear that you havea larger hope and a more 
confident faith and a freer fellowship than that to 
which we have been accustomed. Let us know for 
what you stand, for the world to-day will be satisfied 
with nothing less than the largest and the freest and 
the most constructive religious ideas.’”’ Now if we 
have any truth to speak, instead of abandoning our 
work, in God’s name let us speak it. 

There surely ought to be one church among the 
hundred and fifty-five that shall proclaim the love of 
God for not a few, not even for a good many, but a 
love as broad as all humanity, the Universal Father- 
hood of God. There ought to be one church which 
shall stand for brotherhood, not brother Baptist, or 
brother Episcopalian or even brother Christian, but 
brother man—the Universal Brotherhood of Man. 
There ought to be one church in this progressive age, 
when men of all races and all creeds are being brought 
together, when the Japanese Buddhist lives in our 
midst and the Chinese Confucianist is our neighbor 
and the Hindu Brahman comes among us to tell us 
what his forefathers believed—there ought to be one 
church big enough to recognize the scarlet thread of 
truth running through the warp and woof of all the 
religions of the world, big enough to stand for Uni- 
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versal Religion. In this age when the literature of all 
mankind and of all ages is being brought within reach 
of every man, when on the shelves of our libraries the 
sacred books of Persia, the sacred books of India, the 
sacred books of China, stand side by side with the 
sacred literature of Palestine which nurtured the 
spiritual lives of our fathers as these others nourished 
the spiritual lives of other people—there ought to 
be one church big enough to say that God has re- 
vealed Himself to all humanity as far and as fast as 
men have been able to receive the truth of God, the 
Universal Revelation of divine truth. There ought 
to be one church in this age when we realize that 
humanity is standing just on the margin of more 
splendid achievements than the world has ever seen, 
there ought to be one church in this age of hope, 
which will proclaim with confidence the most splendid 
and glorious hope which the imagination of man can 
conceive, which shall preach with faith and enthusiasm 
the coming triumph of righteousness and truth and 
justice, one church that will proclaim that at last 
good shall fall, at last far off—but not too far off— 
at last—not to a select few, not even to a good many, 
but that “good shall fall, at last far off, at last to all, 

and every winter change to spring.” 

Where shall we find that church? Why, Tees 
Perhaps elsewhere also, but surely here. We claim 
no patent right on truth or virtue. I thank God for 
every church of whatever name that has a message 
of faith and hope and love, and that is making a con- 
tribution toward building the kingdom of God on earth, 
We will be antagonistic to none. We will look for the 
good in all. We will say to other men, ‘Show us your 
fragment of truth and we will show you ours that to- 
gether we may build the beautiful statue of the Son 
of God.” We will fellowship with any men of any 
creed who will fellowship with us. But among the 
other churches of Christendom we too have our part 
to play—we pre-eminently have a worthy part to 
play, and that is to preach and to practise the philos- 
ophy of Universal Religion. It is for the purpose of 
carrying on this work to a wider and ever wider extent 
that we invite your co-operation. 


* * * 


LONELY PLACES 


I glimpse them here and there. High on a hill, 
But half revealed, calm and serenely still, 

As I flash swiftly by, a lonely spot 

Is unaware how fortunate its lot. 

Wood creatures only know its charm and mystery, 
No human eye will ever all its beauty see. 


When winter wraps the earth in shawls of white, 
The virgin forests call me through the night. 
Midsummer moons oft point a finger where 

A lifted wing alone stirs sultry air. 

I lie awake and, through the darkness, visions steal 
Of cliffs whose coolness human hands will never feel. 


The dawn intrigues me. Safe from alien view, 
. The modest woodland flowers are filled with dew, 
The twilight hour which veils the flaming west, 
Enchants with thoughts of every hidden nest. 
And when rain falls I turn from nearby faces, 
My heart goes questing far to lonely places. 
Kalfus Kuritz Gusling. 
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The Young People at Minneapolis 


Stanley Manning 


A larger convention than any one anticipated, a more rep- 
resentative gathering than usual, a larger sum of money raised 
for Union work, at least the usual enthusiasm, and, most im- 
portant of all, a fine spirit of devotion, marked the thirty-ninth 
annual session of the Young People’s Christian Union, held in 
the Church of the Redeemer, Minneapolis, beginning on Wednes- 
day evening, July 13, and closing on Sunday afternoon, July 17. 

“Builaing the Church” was the general theme of the con- 
vention, and rarely has a convention program been so well ar- 
ranged, so unified, and produced such a cumulative effect as this. 
The occasional sermon by Dr. J. M. Tilden, on Sunday morning, 
entitled, ‘“Building for Responsibility,” was a memorable chal- 
lenge to the youth of the church to prepare themselves for carry- 
ing on its work, as the burden of it shifts to their shoulders from 
those who are older. Dr. Shutter, in his address at the banquet, 
showed that “there is no short cut to the Kingdom of God;” 
Dr. Hickman, of the First Methodist Church of Minneapolis, in 
his three lectures on “‘The Unfolding Personality of Jesus,” 
presented a pattern and an ideal; Dr. Barlow G. Carpenter, of 
Peoria, Ill., in two devotional meeting talks and an evening ad- 
dress, made a plea for developing the technique of prayer and of 
spiritual culture, so essential to the follower of Jesus; and Dr. 
Clarence R. Skinner, of Tufts College, showed the need for ‘‘the 
universal man,” broad in his sympathy and deep in understand-~ 
ing, who can live in the modern world, and face and solve its 
problems. 

The business meetings were devoted to consideration of 
methods and plans for the building of the church, and particu- 
larly of the Young People’s Christian Union, into a more ef- 
ficient agency in serving the Kingdom of God; and when pledges 
were called for, both in the Saturday morning business meeting 
and at the banquet, the response gave abundant evidence of the 
generosity and consecration of the Unioners. The personnel of 
the convention was in large part made up of high school people, 
who do not have an abundance of extra money, but from their 
slender resources they pledged over two thousand dollars toward 
the work of the Union during the coming year. What they did 
was so inspiring that older people who were present added nearly 
a thousand dollars more to the pledges of the young people, so 
that the total pledged was $3,115, the largest sum for many years. 
Additions will be made to this at the Ferry Beach and other 
Institutes, and from the generous gifts of older friends of the 
Union, so that for the first time in several years the Union will 
have sufficient funds with which to do the work it ought to do. 
This will include quite a little field work, which has been neglected 
because of lack of funds, and this, in turn, will produce the in- 
crease in number of Unions and in membership for which the 
Union aims. 

An amusing and helpful feature of the pledging, which was 
conducted by the Rev. Warren B.Brigham, of Tuttle Church, was 
the introduction of the Y. P. C. U. twins, Sally and Sammy, who 
had to be clothed and equipped with everything necessary for 
members of the Y. P. C. U., and some things that might be 
counted superfiuous. There was great fun in thinking up some- 
thing different that they needed, these things going all the way 
from a convention badge to money to contribute to the Legion 
of the Cross. The prices asked were not at all economical, as 
Sally’s dress cost $200, and Sammy’s coat, bought on install- 
ments, cost the same, and the price of even a lowly collar button 
was two dollars. Harold Wilson, of the Tuttle Union, was the 
creator of Sally and Sammy, and provided much fun by trying 
to get into the picture of the Y. P. C. U. twins all of the many 
articles purchased for them. Drawing in the back of Sammy’s 
coat was particularly interesting. 

Another outstanding feature of the convention was the fact 
that it knew what it wanted to do in its own organization and 
work. Several definite goals were set, including the organization 


of twenty-five new Unions, the addition of five hundred new 
members, the raising of definite amounts of money for mission- 
ary work in Texas and Japan. The proposed amendment to the 
Constitution of the Union, which would have changed its con- 
ventions from annual to biennial sessions, was defeated by a de- 
cisive majority of about two to one. 

Officers for the new year were chosen Saturday noon with 
this result: President, Carl H. Olson, Quincy, Mass. (re-elected) ; 
vice-president, Emerson H. Wulling, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
secretary-treasurer, Howard Dawes, Arlington, Mass.; members 
of the Executive Board for two year terms, Miss Dorothy Tilden, 
Galesburg, Ill., and John MacKinnon, Akron, Ohio. In addition 
to these, Miss Eleanor Bonner, of Washington, D. C., and Arthur 
K. Litchfield, of Bridgeport, Conn., continue to serve on the 
Board, having been elected for two year terms at Philadelphia 
in 1926. Invitations for the 1928 session of the convention were 
received from Atlanta, Ga., Springfield, Mass., and Ferry Beach, 
Maine. The selection of the place of meeting rests with the 
Executive Board. 

From beginning to end the addresses were excellent. At the 
close of the first evening’s service, some one asked, “Did you 
ever before hear addresses of welcome that said anything?’ 
These did, and so did all the addresses that followed. 

Dr. Clarence R. Skimner, in his address on Thursday eve- 
ning, said in part: “This task of building individual character is 
more delicate and more majestic than erecting a building or 
creating any product of a laboratory. . . . To-day the task of 
the church is building the universal man. It will fail unless it 
learns how to produce large-minded men and women of universal 
sympathies. Up to a hundred or hundred and fifty years ago, 
men lived and could live in divided and separate communities, 
nations, castes, classes‘and creeds. Now these barriers have 
broken down and men can not live separately, because of their 
interdependence. The world needs universal men and women, 
who are conscious of this change which has come about gradually. 
Some of the barriers which must be broken down are those be- 
tween degrading poverty and flaunting riches; between the 
ignorant and the wise; between the diseased and the well. In 
a world that produces enough for the comfort and decency of all 
there is no excuse for the poverty which permits ignorance and 
disease. The barriers between races must also be broken down, 
until we find the universal man, under the cover of race and color 
and creed. There are also barriers between nations. For hun- 
dreds of years, the Germans and French believed that each was 
ready to spring at the other’s throats. Pride in one’s race and 
nation, like love of family and home, is right and necessary, but 
the time has come in the economy of God when we must smash 
the old exclusive nationalism, or the world will go to smash. 
Still another barrier to be broken down is that between men of 
different creeds. Men used to think that no fellowship was pos- 
sible with any one not in theological agreement with themselves. 
The universal man must transcend the barriers of creed. This 
does not mean theological agreement, but fellowship in spite 
of our differences. Young people, it is yours to discover, not 
new continents but a new humanity—the humanity of the uni- 
versal man.”’ 

On Friday evening, Dr. Carpenter spoke on ‘Builders,’ 
showing how the Universalist Church has been so built that it 
offers the great opportunities of life for religion, to know God 
and to live asa child of His, for the free action of one’s own rea- 
son, and for complete freedom for the building of life. In speak- 
ing of the pessimism and cynicism which is fashionable to-day, 
he said: ‘‘Faith is hard enough to practise, but doubt is impos- 
sible to practise. It just doesn’t work. If the church has failed 
in solving the problems of the modern world, so have all our 
other institutions: government, education, the home, marriage, 
the courts.” 
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An unusual feature of the convention was the large attend- 
ance at the sunrise service on Saturday at 6 a.m. This was 


at that time, the meeting was held in Tuttle Church, with the 
(Rev. W. B. Brigham as the speaker. This was followed by a 
breakfast served by the Unioners of Tuttle Church. There were 
one hundred and fifteen present at this early morning meeting, 
which is illustrative of two things, first, the interest of the young 
people, who were glad and eager to attend, and second, the 
houghtful and thorough preparation for the convention made 
iby the people of the Church of the Redeemer, for arrangements 
had been made to have automobiles call for the delegates at their 
places of entertainment throughout the city and take them to the 
‘meeting. 

The banquet on Saturday evening was served at the Min- 
netonka Country Club, and was preceded by an afternoon of 
\fun at Excelsior. The speakers at the banquet were Mr. E. K. 
Dewitt, Field Secretary of the Illinois State Convention, the 
|Rev. Harold H. Niles, of Denver, and Dr. Shutter. Music was 
|furnished by Mrs. Florence Earle Wichman, of the Church of 
) the Redeemer choir, and Miss Louise Chapman, and later, for the 
dance, by Palmer’s Orchestra. 

The Spooner cup, awarded for the largest per capita con- 
| tributions to the missionary work of the Union through the Le- 
| gion of the Cross, went to the Union in Danbury, Conn., which 
| gave an average of $3.80 per member. A new cup, given in 
memory of Dorothy and Alfred Karlen, of St. Paul’s Church, 
Chicago, is to be awarded at each convention to the Union whose 
| members present have traveled the largest total distance. This 
cup went to Columbus, Ohio, which had eleven members pres- 
ent, representing a total one way travel of a little over 8,000 
miles. 

|! The services of Sunday opened with the communion service, 
| at which Dr. Shutter was assisted by the Rev. W. B. Brigham, 
, of Tuttle Church, and the Rev. Thomas J. Farmer, of the Anoka 


and inspired by fellowship with God and the leadership of Jesus. 
When the call for volunteers for life service was made, Miss 
Eleanor Bonner of Washington and Miss Myrtle Belyea of Ar- 
lington, Mass., came forward to join the volunteers of previous 
conventions and the ministers and other workers who were 
grouped at the front of the church. Then, in response to a second 
appeal, all the young people present and many of the older ones, 
came forward to join in a brief service of consecration, and a 
pledge of more loyal and faithful service in the church, after 
which the convention closed with the song, “I would be true,” 
and prayer and benediction by the Rev. Ellsworth C. Reamon, 
of Lansing, Mich. 

After the closing service of the convention, tea was served 
by the ladies of the Church of the Redeemer, and a social hour 
with time for good-bys was enjoyed by most of the Unioners, 
There were many expressions of appreciation of the many cour- 
tesies extended to the visitors, and the many evidences of care- 
ful preparation for the convention made by Dr. Shutter, Miss 
Ethel Hughes, his secretary, and their many helpers both in the 
Church of the Redeemer and in Tuttle Church. It was deeply 
regretted that Mrs. Shutter, on account of a recent fall, was 
unable to attend any of the meetings. 

The Universalist Church is stronger because of this thirty- 
ninth annual convention in Minneapolis. A hundred and fifty 
young people have had at least a little training, and some of them 
a large amount, in doing the business and planning the work of 
a democratic church. The money that has been spent in enter- 
taining the convention, and by many churches, Unions and in- 
dividuals, that delegates might attend, has been well invested 
and dividends will be paid as long as the church shall stand, and 
as long as Christian character and ideals shall help to transform 
the world into the Kingdom of God. 


* * * 


HELPFUL HINTS IN CONSERVING WILD FLOWERS 


It is as much a patriotic duty to save our native wild flowers 
as it is to collect and preserve any early Americana. Our native 
plants were established here before our country was discovered. 
Help save them for your grandchildren to know. 

Use scissors, knife or clippers when gathering wild flowers 
and shrubs, never break off by hand or pull up by the stem. 

When picking from plants which must be conserved (and 
are not protected by law) gather a few of the blossoms only from 
each root and leave the rest to seed. 

Influence the principals of schools in your vicinity, whether 
private or public, in city or country, to have lessons or lectures 
on ‘‘What to pick and how to pick.’’ This is work for Garden 
Clubs in the spring. 

Do not gather your wild flowers, no matter how common a 
weed, from the roadside; leave them to beautify the way. In- 
stead ask permission from the owner of the field and gather on 
the inside of the fence; the growths will be practically the same. 

Take heed of all ‘““No trespassing”’ signs. 

Learn and instruct others in the names of plants which must 
be conserved and those you are welcome to gather. A printed 
list of these plants can always be secured. 

Do not buy holly, laurel or ground-pine at Christmas, even 
if the latter be preserved. People do not keep the prepared ground 
pine weaths from one season to the next. 

Never pick the flowers that are protected by state laws; 
there are twice as many to which you are welcome. 

Remember that fire destroys as much if not more than the 
ruthless picker, so be careful to put out your match, cigarette or 
campfire. 

The wood plants such as ground-pine, ferns, partridge- 
berry and others are of the greatest importance to our forests as 
a ground cover. The trees would die out without them, and it 
has been estimated that forested slopes hold back the delivery 
of rains to the streams by sixty per cent. 

Never discourage children from picking wild flowers; always 
find something for them to take and explain why others must 
be guarded .— New England Wild Flower Preservation Society. 


| church. The beautiful music by the quartette of the Church of 
| the Redeemer, under the direction of Mr. Harry W. Ranks, or- 
_ ganist, added much to this and the other services of worship 
_ during the convention. 
| In the occasional sermon Dr. Tilden drew the analogy be- 
tween the work of Solomon in building the Temple, working 
with the materials provided by David his father, and the task 
of the young people of the Christian Union in building the 
church, using the ideals, the tried methods and the enduring 
principles handed down by older generations, but undertaking 
and carrying forward the task on their own responsibility and in 
their own way. In speaking of the fine qualities of the youth of 
to-day, Dr. Tilden quoted from letters of sixty, a hundred and 
four thousand years ago, to show that exactly the same things 
were said of the young people of those earlier times as are being 
said of the youth of to-day. Concerning their own lives, and also 
the church of to-day which the young people are building, Dr. 
Tilden spoke of three necessary qualities which they must have: 
a good appearance, strength and utility. It is impossible to 
-sueceed without giving due regard to public opinion. Strength 
comes from standing alone with God, as on a mountain peak, 
and feeling the power which comes only from him. It is need- 
less, and useless, to argue. Starting with the proposition, ‘God 
is,” the temple of life will be made strong. And the church and 
the individual life must be useful. The task of the church is not 
done. The conflict between science and religion, between funda- 
mentalists and modernists, is just healthy competition, and an 
evidence of strength and not of weakness. The Joint Statement 
issued by the Congregational and Universalist Committees is 
one of the best evidences of the strength of these churches. No 
one wants to join with the weak, or those about to die. 
The closing session of the Convention was the service of 
dedication on Sunday afternoon. This opened with the installa- 
_tion of the officers of the Union, conducted by Dr. Shutter. The 
Rey. Stanley Manning, in a brief address, summed up the spirit 
and messages of the convention, pointing out the cumulative 
challenge to the task of building the church out of lives trained 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


THE VICE-PRESIDENT AND THE BOUNCER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In a recent number you published the list of offices to be 
filled at the Hartford Convention in October. I note that the 
vice-presidents are listed. In connection with the election, it 
was stated that the brethren from the West were planning to 
select new men for every office. I offer myself as the first for- 
tunate officer. There will be joy in the bouncing process, because 
it will remind me that I am a vice-president. The duties of a 
vice-president are nothing, and mighty little of that. He is not 
invited to any meetings, nor consulted upon the affairs of the 
church, nor has he any working part in the administration. 
Therefore he can claim no credit for good accomplished, nor 
should he receive demerit for any alleged or real failure. 

Possibly this is the part of wisdom—we venture no judg- 
ment. But I welcome the thought of being thrown out of office— 
it will be the satisfying evidence that the office was once held 
by one who at least smiles and plods on, willing to let another 
man enter into the invisible silence of the vice-presidency of the 
General Convention. 

We are facing a condition that is not appealing or pleas- 
ing. With a deficit of $24,000 for this year and $63,000 (so Iam 
told) for the past four years, we have a right to know all the 
facts. Has there ever been published a complete report of other 
“‘drives?”’? Are we in possession of the real income, rightly item- 
ized, of recent years? 

Is it wise or effective to put the emphasis of “honor” upon 
churches that pledge rather than upon those who perform? 

The General Convention has a big deficit; how and for 
what purposes was the money expended? We want an itemized 
account. 

Is not our overhead expense fearfully out of proportion to 
our income? 

There was a time when we were engaged in creating funds 
for the endowing of the church; the practise of recent years is to 
allow alarming deficits. 

The warning is plain and the Hartford’ Convention should 
be wise. Meanwhile I shall prepare to have evidence presented 
to me that I am a vice-president. Power to the bouncers! 

Thomas Edward Potterton. 


* * 


NOT “UNION”? BUT “‘ALIGNMENT”’ 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Unless they felt an intellectual kinship with us, why should 
the Congregationalists pick us out for a proposal of “affiliation?” 
To be sure our polity is called congregational, but it has marked 
differences from theirs. We are not indeed as “‘congregational’”’ 
as the Baptists or the Disciples, and others; but I believe no 
overture has been made to these. Obviously the motivating cir- 
cumstance was, as the ‘“‘Joint Statement” puts it: “In statement 
of faith, in form of worship, in organization for work, and in 
standards of life, these two branches of Protestantism differ now 
in no essential respects.”? The “‘statement of faith’? comes first, 
and without it the other agreements would not have prompted 
the advance. I take it this means that they see no essential 
difference between the Kansas City Declaration and our Five 
Articles. 

Whether the harmony of view is as complete as is assumed, 
whether in either body that harmony is recognized, so that the 
members feel they are already truly one in spirit, one in aims, 
one in type or organic plan, might perhaps be questioned. Let 
it suffice that the leadership of the larger body has secured a 
““nanimous”’ vote at Omaha in approval of the “‘statement,” 
and the two churches will almost certainly be officially com- 
mitted to the partnership—if that is not too strong a word. 
Nevertheless, it is evident to me that no such step. would have 
been taken or thought of, except on the basis of presumed in- 
tellectual affinities. “Loyalty to the common Master,” ‘‘con- 


trol of the mind of the Master,’’ “a common purpose to share 
the faith of Christ,” “a supreme purpose to do the will of God 
as revealed in Christ’’—all these phrases used in the ‘Joint 
Statement” manifestly take for granted a practically identical 
interpretation of the “Gospel,” and that of course is an intel- 
lectual sympathy if not full accord. 
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Now, this claim of an existing harmony of intellectual proc- 
esses and general conclusions, as well as the further claim that 
“multitudes of other forward-looking Christians share this unity — 
of faith,” points, I submit with deference, to something that the - 


“Joint Statement” and the prevailing comment upon it seem to 
overlook, or deliberately to side-step. It is something much 
bigger than a “union” of two or more small sects, something that 


is free from the embarrassments of such “union,” that may be- ~ 


gin at once whenever forward-looking men are inclined and 
have the courage to stand forth and be counted. In plain words, 
what we need is a fusion of the progressive minded Christians, 
to present a militant front against “reaction,” ‘‘authority,” 


finality and infallibility of ancient oracles, pontifical tyranny 


of every sort—or, rather, since we want a positive, not a nega- 
tive, spirit, to maintain and propagate the religion of the ‘‘uni- 


versal Fatherhood of God,” the indwelling divine Life, ever 


working, ever more dynamically expressing itself; the universal 
sonship of man, his possibilities and responsibilities as an im- 
mortal divine being, and all that goes with and comes out of this 
“liberal” conception of truth and life. 
growth and power are hampered by the existing mixtures of an- 


Everybody knows that — 


tagonistic types of thought and feeling in the old communions. — 


The “fundamentalists” realize this confusion and resulting im- 


potence, and are calling for ‘‘a new alignment.’”’ They are exact- — 
ly right, not as proclaiming a state of war, but as simply recog- ~ 
nizing an irrepressible ‘‘conflict,” and asking for inner harmony ~ 


and consistency. 

If Corigregationalists and Universalists now think sub- 
stantially alike, the change has come to pass mainly through the 
recovery by our sister sect of its original spirit as expressed by 
Pastor Robinson and the Pilgrim covenant. 
alone can it fairly be said that the two denominations “grew out 
of the same soil and are bearing the same kind of fruit.”’ 


In that respect — 


Ido- 


not say this in any conceit of superiority, but only in an effort to - 


get down to the true base line. Universalists also have changed 


and grown; but we were never anything like an “established — 
church” or even a popular church, and therefore we never were ~ 


much tempted to despotism and bigotry. With some exceptions 
and waverings we have been pretty consistently a tolerant 
church, as small minority bodies are apt to be! Now it has come 
about that “tolerance” is a watchword of the hour, some one 
even proposing (was it Dr. Fosdick?) that this is the true line 
of demarcation, tolerant and intolerant. But there is something 
better than tolerance, which of itself smacks of pharisaism, name- 
ly, an affirmative faith in evolution, in the greater circles that 
take in the less, in overcoming evil not by merely being patient 
but by doing the good that supplants it and casts it as rubbish 
to the void. ; 

If the forward-looking churches, or the forward-looking 
elements in the churches, want to do the grand thing, the really 
revolutionary, or rather, evolutionary thing, in this upset and 
struggling world, let them simply combine into a new army of 
progress, which will not necessitate breaking with old aftilia- 
tions, except when those former connections spew them out. 
The situation seems to resemble closely that of the “allies” in 
the late world war, who were allies only in a clumsy and partial 
way until they saw the futility of facing a united foe with na- 
tional prejudices,. jealousies, ambitions, pull-hauling and para- 
lyzing their efforts, and that they must effect a genuine coales- 
cence under a single commander. But this did not require them 
to mingle their forces indiscriminately; it demanded only the 
subordination of clan competition and moving as one by cen- 
tral direction. So, it seems to me, there may be an adoption of 


| 


2 common program of propaganda and even evangelism, a supreme 
ommon objective, in which the identity of the several com- 
unions may be preserved more or less intact, so far as each is a 
unit in itself and responsive to the great advance. 

At Santa Paula just now we had a notable “platform meet- 
ling,” addressed by Dr. Lloyd Douglas, Dr. Bradford Leavitt, 


and Dr. Willard C. Selleck. It appeared to ‘‘stick in the crop” 
Jot each speaker that what we must consider is ‘“‘union’”’ of two or 


more corporate and historical sects, and they all saw, of course, 
grave, if not insuperable, obstacles, although Dr. Leavitt, who 


| is himself pastor of a thriving community church, was sanguine 


| that the obstacles could be surmounted. But this from my point 
| of view was obiter dicta; at least, though attention has usually 
;been drawn to this aspect, it is really a minor one, when we 


| | survey the whole field with statesmanlike sweep and resolution. 
| Union with the Congregationalists or Unitarians or ‘“Christians,”’ 
| or with all three, would not get us far on our way, and might even 
| create prejudice which would block the path of further progress. 
| Why not come to the vital question: Can we not make a “ges- 
| ture,’”’ no, launch a movement, aiming at this new alignment 
| which all reflective minds must perceive to be indispensable to 


the big result? Let us not quarrel with the ‘‘fundamentalists,” 
| but rather honor them for their logic and their heroism; let us 
| simply ‘“‘come out from among them,” give them their field and 
our best wishes, while we take our own field and get down to the 
vital business of trying to make reason and love and intelligence 


' and simple every-day righteousness prevail, in full faith that 


“all of good the past hashad remains tomake our own time glad,” 
that ‘‘ancient founts of. inspiration well through all our fancy 


' yet,” that we should 


“Trust no future, howe’er pleasant; 
Let the dead past bury its dead; 
Act, act, in the living present, 
Heart within and God o’erhead!”’ 
C. Ellwood Nash. 


| 


* * 
‘““MORE BRAIN, O LORD’’ 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In your issue of May 28 under the caption “Boston Minis- 
ters’ Meeting,” the Rev. Stanley G. Spear, pastor of a federated 
or union church at Roxbury, Mass., is quoted as saying in de- 
scriLing a discussion in his church over the form of service, “‘I 
suggested that we recite the modified form of the Apostles’ 
Creed one Sunday and the Universalist profession of faith the 
next.”’ Mr. Spear’s Methodist brethren then took the matter 
under consideration in a secret meeting and delivered the ver- 
dict that ‘‘there was not enough difference in the statements to 
warrant making any point of it,’”’ and that they would accordingly 
use the Universalist Five Points every Sunday! No one has as 
yet commented on this extraordinary incident. Will you give 
me a little space that I may do so? 

A friend, as curious as I was about the ‘“‘modified form of 
the Apostles’ Creed,’”’ tells me that she has meantime written 
Mr. Spear for information and learned from him that this form 
differs from the regular Apostles’ Creed in that the word “‘buried”’ 
is substituted for ‘“‘descended into hell,” thus being practically 
the same as the old form, familiar to us all. 

What are we to think of the views quoted above from the 
Leader of May 28? Two possibilities are obvious. The first is 
‘that Mr. Spear and his parishioners truly do not see any dif- 
ference between the Apostles’ Creed and the Universalist Five 
Points, just as the Methodist group frankly said. Of course this 
seems so nearly incredible that one is at a loss for words. On its 
face it seems at least to indicate total ignorance of doctrine and 
of the English language. If a man really sees no difference be- 
tween these expressions of belief what can we think of his intel- 
lect? What of his education? The mildest expression of the 
unavoidable inferences would, I fear, be too strong for your 
columns. The second possibility is that the pastor has misrep- 
resented himself and does recognize a difference but does not 
care which creed is believed, since, as he plainly says, he is willing 
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to have them recited alternately. Or, we might perhaps suppose 
that, himself believing in one of the creeds, he would have re- 
mained silent while one group in his congregation recited a creed 
in which he did not believe but which he was willing to coun- 
tenance in his church in the interest of the much-talked-of 
“brotherhood” and ‘‘reduction of overhead!’’ Is not this second 
supposition quite as shattering in its moral and religious im- 
plications as was the first in its intellectual aspect? 

This incident raises again the whole question- of what the 
purpose of the Universalist Church is and has been. Has it a 
message? Is it the church’s function to teach the people? Has 
its past effort to enunciate and promulgate a definite faith, as 
recorded in its history, any significance? Or is it merely a social 
organization without distinctive religious ideas, and is it now 
striving purely from considerations of convenience and pecuniary 
discretion to amalgamate with other organizations even if in so 
doing it must accept and promote ideas contrary to its own faith 
and spirit? 

I have read the Leader with some care the past season, 
especially the articles on church union. I believe that the views 
expressed on May 28 at the Boston Ministers’ Meeting may 
not quite imply the desperate intellectual and moral condition 
which might be readily inferred if we took them literally. (And 
yet why should we not take them literally?) I do believe, how- 
ever, that they are an excellent example of the loose, cloudy 
thinking, if ‘‘thinking”’ be not, indeed, too complimentary a term, 
of which there is evidently so much on the subject of church 
union. Brotherhood, amity,. comity, harmony, and the like, 
which we see so often in your pages, are good words, but if people 
are to be so drugged by them as to lose both the capacity to 
reason and a sense of moral values it will be matter of deep regret — 
that the subject of union was ever opened. 

“More brain, O Lord, more brain!”’ 

G.B. Willis. 


* * 


FROM THE WIFE OF A DISTINGUISHED EDITOR 


Through the courtesy of Mrs. Theresa Homet 
Patterson of Pasadena, Calif., who is now at her sum- 
mer home at Homet’s Ferry, Wyalusing, Pa., we publish 
the following letter from Mrs. H. B. Manford, wife of 
one of our distinguished Western preachers and mother 
of the late Mrs. Norman Bridge of Pasadena, Calif. The 
original of this letter is in the possession of Mrs. Mor- 
risey of 2919 N.195th St., Tacoma, Wash., the daughter 
of Mrs. Benjamin, to whom the letter was addressed. 
Mr. Manford was editor of Manford’s Magazine. 


Chicago, IIl., Jan. 14, 1869. 

My Friend Mrs. Benjamin: 

Yours of the 6th received containing $2.25. Many thanks 
for such substantial tokens. This settles up to January, 1870. 

We are always glad to have an encouraging word from our 
patrons of many years standing, because we rely on their judg- 
ment. One who follows our course but a few months or a year 
can not judge of our work and give it its merit. In the excellency 
of the Magazine we may fail one month it may be; but the next 
more than twice redeem ourselves and so on to the end of the 
year. It seems necessary then for all editors to be tried by time 
and patience, and if they fail after a reasonable chance why they 
deserve to, that is all I can say. We hope you will stick by us 
till we sell out, or until, it may be, we “drop in the harness,” 
pulling up hill. I hope we shall continue until, like Moses, we 
shall ascend so high as to look over into the promised land—I 
mean the promised land of this life—for as to the other, no doubt 
shall ever intrude to cloud the prospect of that heavenly home. 

For this, my sister in the faith, let us all labor and wait, 
and watch and pray, that others seeing our satisfaction and joy 
in believing may search the scriptures and learn the glorious 
truths of a world’s salvation. Accept our regards and do what 
you can for the cause and the Magazine. 

Yours in the faith, 
(Mrs.) H.B. Manford. 
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The Field Is the World 


Interesting or Significant Happenings in the Realm of Religion 


The Negro Y. M.C. A. 

The negro Young Men’s Christian Associations of the 
United States, with a membership of about 35,000, are under- 
going a notable expansion. Four buildings are in course of 
erection, two building campaigns nearing completion and four 
more in prospect. Julius Rosenwald, head of Sears, Roebuck & 
Co., has been a generous donor to all such projects of the negro 
Y.M.C. A. for the last fifteen years. His gifts have made pos- 
sible twenty-three buildings, and he “has so conditioned his 
gifts that the two races are drawn into co-operative effort in 
securing the buildings and into co-operative operation and con- 
trol of them after they are built.” 

Buildings exclusively devoted to service for negro men and 
boys are located at some twenty points. Nearly all those in 
Central Western cities and Denver provide dormitory accom- 
modations for Pullman porters. A dormitory building at Chi- 
cago is devoted entirely to them. 

The building for negro men and boys at Los Angeles, Calif., 
completed in 1926, is regarded by some architectural authorities 
as the most beautiful Y. M. C. A. building in the country. De- 
signed by Paul Williams, a negro graduate of the University of 
California, its combined beauty and practical character were 
such that Williams was called upon to design the association 
building for white citizens planned for Hollywood. 

Is Religion Reviving in Russia? 

According to Volksmission, a Berlin paper, there are evi- 
dences of a revival of religion in Russia. This paper reports 
that the workmen in a large textile factory in the province of 
Wladimir, which is operated under the name of the ‘‘Communis- 
tic Vanguard,’ have built a church with their own hands. The 
factory employs 7,000 workmen. 

In the province of Smolensk, 6,000 workmen employed by 
a weaving mill have likewise built a church, the material for 
which was purchased through voluntary contributions of the 
men. i 
Another church has been built by the personal lakors of 
2,000 of the workmen employed by a clothing plant which bears 
the name ‘“‘Red October.” Then a committee was formed to 
collect a certain small sum each payday as the gift of each work- 
man toward the building of the church. In this manner 40,000 
gold rubles, approximately $20,000, has been collected. 

In each of these three cases the new church was built next 
to an old church which the Soviet Government had closed 
and transformed into a clubhouse or theater. Soviet news- 
papers appear to be extremely upset because in each case the 
workmen building the church are the same who hitherto had 
been considered true Bolshevists. It is also noted that the 
churches have not been built in obscure locations, but in im- 
portant industrial neighborhoods. 


The Meadville Theological School 

The Meadville Theological School, established at Mead- 
ville, Pa., in 1844 by Unitarians, has just completed one-year 
of regular work in its new location next to the University of 
Chicago. All regular students of the school automatically be- 
come members of the Divinity School of the University of 
Chicago and are permitted without extra fees to register for a 
portion of their work under university professors. They are 
also eligible to rent rooms in one of the divinity halls of the uni- 
versity at the rate of $24 per quarter. The school owns land 
and buildings on three of the four corners of Woodlawn Avenue 
and 57th Street, a short block from the university, the fourth 
corner being occupied by the Hull Memorial Chapel of the First 
Unitarian Society. Meadville House, a commodious three- 
story edifice, provides rooms for twenty men and serves as social 
headquarters for the school.. On another corner the corner stone 
of the new library building will be laid in the near future. The 


school registers summer students for the university summer 
quarter, although its own work is closed in the summer. Dr. 
Franklin C. Southworth is dean and professor of Practical 
Theology, and is assisted in the work of the school by Profs. 
Clayton R. Bowe, Robert J. Hutcheon and Charles H. Lyttle. 

A total of thirty-eight students took work during the past 
year. 


The Military Status of the Y. M. C. A. 


The Mixed Claims Commission at Washington, which has 
been hearing claims against the German Government for prop- 
erty lost by Americans during the World War, has decided that 


the Y.M. C. A. was a part of the military establishment of the — 


United States Government and not a civilian organization. 
For this reason the commission has rejected the claims of fifty- 
seven “Y’’ workers who lost personal property when the steam- 
ship Oronsa, on which they were en route to France to accom- 
pany the American Expeditionary Forces, was torpedoed by a 
German submarine in the Irish Channel on April 28, 1918. 


Pastors’ Conference 
The tenth annual Pastors’ Conference for clergymen of all 


denominations in the Connecticut Valley, including Western ~ 
Massachusetts, will be held under the auspices of the Pastoral — 
Union of Connecticut and the Hartford Seminary Foundation ~ 
on Monday and Tuesday, Sept. 12 and 13, in Hartranft Hall, — 
the new recitation building of the Hartford Theological Seminary. — 


The leader will be the Rev. Rufus M. Jones, professor of 
Philosophy at Haverford College. 
Three sessions will be held on Monday, the first beginning 


at 11 o’clock, daylight time, and two sessions will be held on ~ 


Tuesday. Lodging without charge will be provided up to the 
dormitory capacity for those who apply in advance. The con- 
ference is in charge of a committee consisting of Dean M. W. 
Jacobus, chairman; the Rev. J. J. Dunlop, the Rev. J. F. John- 


4 


ston, the Rev. F. B. Haggard, and Prof. Charles S. Lane, who ~ 
is secretary to the committee. Past conferences have been largely — 


attended, and the leaders’ contributions as well as the discussion 
periods have been interesting and challenging as a preliminary 
to the fall work of the ministry. 
At the Northfleld Foreign Mission Conference 

In an important Forum discussion at the Northfield Con- 


ference the delegates reached an almost unanimous decision to ~ 


abandon the international missionary program unless the teach- 
ing of Christianity is permitted in the mission schools. Mrs. 
Henry W. Peabody, national missionary leader and chairman of 
the conference, closed the discussion with the following statement: 

“If we can not go on with our Christian teaching we will 
close. There are Government colleges for those who don’t want 
religion. If we have to, we will close our schools down because 
they won’t allow us to teach religion. That’s what we’re out 
for. But they won’t be closed.” 

At the same meeting Mrs. Helen B. Montgomery, LL. D., 
author, and former president of the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion, made a strong appeal against the immediate union of 
churches. ‘The greatest disaster to Protestantism is to weaken 
too much and too rapidly our denominational loyalty,’’ she de- 
clared. ‘‘While co-operation between the denominations is 
absolutely necessary and should be encouraged by all, it is still 
necessary for us to remember that we are members of a church 
family. Each denomination emphasizes a phase of truth which 
it is important to conserve.” 


A Fundamentalist Paper 

Dr. Riley, fundamentalist leader of Minneapolis, has just 
begun publication of a magazine called the Christian Funda- 
mentalist, to appear monthly and to cost $1.50 per year. 
published at 1020 Harmon Place, Minneapolis. 


It is 


! 
Education and the Good Life 


By Bertrand Russell. (Boni and Live- 
right. $2.50.) 

No thoughtful parent will lay down this 
' book willingly if he once begins to read it. 
It is written in a delightful style (‘‘in the 
| best English tradition,’ says John Dewey), 
| and it reveals a man who has overcome 
the limitations of an aristocratic upbring- 
ing and who was once beset by fears, 
anxiously analyzing the growing processes 
as they may be studied and directed in 
his:own children. We are often annoyed 
| by Mr. Russell’s tacit assumption that he 
| is a very courageous explorer venturing 
where no one ever trod before. But for 
| his wise and stimulating treatment of the 
| problems of moral education, where he is 
really brave even if not a pathfinder, we 
gladly and gratefully forgive! Parents, 
' read this book! You will not always 
agree, but you will be made to think and 
then helped to think straight. But you 
must not expect to be shown how to do 
what is best for your child and at the 
same time demand a reward for yourselves. 
“Psychologically, parents should be a 
background, and the child should not be 
made to act with a view to giving his 
parents pleasure. Their pleasure should 
consist in his growth and progress; any- 
thing that he gives them in the way of 
response should be accepted gratefully 
as a pure extra, like fine weather in spring, 
but should not be expected as part of the 
order of nature.” 


* * 


School and Home 
By Angelo Patri. (D. Appleton and 

Company. $2.00.) 

The prolific pen of Mr. Patri, guided 
by an observant and sympathetic mind, 
carries inspired common sense and prac 
tical idealism to uncounted parents through 
his syndicated articles in the press. The 
gifts displayed in those two-minute talks 
to parents are exhibited in the longer 
chapters of this book. All types of chil- 
dren are here interpreted to their per- 
plexed and baffled parents—the gifted, 
the spoiled, the timid child, the child who 
fails. Sins of parents are more his theme 
than the waywardness of children. He 
leaves us in no doubt about the kind of 
schools we ought to have. ‘Loosen up 
the rigid school. Allow no bare words 
to masquerade as ideas. Let go of the 
cherished belief that the school must be 
a silent place. Send the child from the 
stilled study room out to the work room. 
Pile up the experiences and make them as 
vivid as may be. Excursions, play spaces, 
music rooms, woodworking shops, and 
quiet class rooms, busy laboratories, a 
library, an auditorium, a swimming pool 
and a toy room are all needed by the 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House, 


Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 
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* * 
= A new hour is about to strike for * 
* the relations between mother and * 
* child. The modern mother, who * 
* is prepared to care perfectly for the * 
*. physical life, and whoforsuchamis- * 
* sion has only yesterday opened her * 
* mind to new studies and new ideas * 
* and has accepted new responsibili- * 
* ties, is about to take a step forward. * 
* Like care, dictated by science, will * 
* be demanded of her to-morrow * 
* for the intellectual hygiene of the * 
* child and for the health of hisinner * 
*. life: - 
* * 
* * 


Madame Montessori. 
* * * KK KF K K K K K KK K KH OK OK 


school if it is to do what it is asked to do 

—to take over the full, all around train- 

ing of the children.” 

* * 
Child Health and Character 

By Elizabeth M. Sloan Chesser, M. D. 
(Faber and Gwyer. Three shillings six- 
pence.) : 

One of the Modern Health Books writ- 
ten by acknowledged authorities, this 
little book will help mothers to understand 
the problems in physical and psychological 
development from infancy to adolescence. 
The progressive educational methods which 
(where there is enough courage to adopt 
them) are making schools better environ- 
ments for growing minds are here urged 
by a doctor on the ground that they would 
vastly improve the physical health of 
pupils. “Our present system entails 
physical and mental strain out of all pro- 
portion to the worth of the education de- 
rived.” 

* * 
Three Books About Childhood 

Wholesome Childhood. By Ernest R. 
and Gladys H. Groves. (Houghton 
Mifflln Company. $1.75.) 

Handicaps of Childhood. By H. Adding- 
ton Bruce. (Dodd, Mead and Com- 
pany. $2.00.) 

The Mental Hygiene of Childhood. By 
W.A. White, M.D. (Little, Brown and 
Company. $1.75.) 

Professor and Mrs. Groves deal with 
the distinctive periods of normal child- 
hood, the foundation period (first six 
months), the period of discovery (next 
six months), the period of achievement 
(one to two years), of contacts (two to 
three years), of self-discipline (three to 
six), of school adventure (six to ten), and 
of stress (ten to fourteen). Written not to 
solve problems but to help parents pre- 
vent them; practical and definite but 
thoroughly scientific without technicali- 
ties; wisely insistent on the importance of 
modern preventive and remedial work in 
mental hygiene. 

Mr. Bruce, on the other hand, helps to 
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elucidate the needs of the problem boy 
or girl—the backward, the only, the sulky, 
jealous, selfish, bashful, stammering, timid 
child. “The greatest of all. handicaps a 
child can have, short of being born hope- 
lessly deficient, is to be bogn into a home 
where he will be exposed to mind-deaden- 
ing or emotion-stressing influences—a 
home where he will receive neither ade- 
quate mental stimulus nor adequate 
moral training.” Parents who have “dif- 
ficult” children may rely upon the counsel 
of Mr. Bruce. 

Dr. White, superintendent of St. Eliza- 
beth’s Hospital, Washington, D. C., em- 
phasizes two conclusions, first that the 
beginnings of the developing sex life of 
the adolescent are to be looked for in 
infaney, and second, that there reside 
in family life “‘certain disruptive tenden- 
cies.’ He shows the significance of 
these factors for mental health in child- 
hood. There is nothing extreme in Dr 
White’s treatment of his theme, but he 
presents a viewpoint as yet unwelcome to 
many people who are more concerned to 
preserve romantic glamour than to utilize 
the discoveries of science. ° ; 

* * 
Another Group 
Living with Our Children. By Clara D. 

Pierson. (E. P. Dutton and Company.) 
Parenthood and Child Nurture. By 

Edna Dean Baker. (Macmillan. $1.50.) . 
Psychology and Parenthood. By H. 

Addington Bruce. (Dodd, Mead and 

Company. $2.00.) 

The New Psychology and the Parent. 


By H. Crichton Miller, M. D. (New 
York, Thomas Seltzer.) 
Parents and Sex Education. By B. C. 


Gruenberg, Ph. D. 

Hygiene Association.) 

Mrs. Pierson, mother, grandmother, 
and writer of children’s books, writes for 
mothers thirty-four little essays, informal, 
chatty, concrete, and “popular,” but full 
of common sense. 

Miss Baker’s book is prepared especial- 
ly for Parent Training Classes. Each 
chapter contains suggestions for addi- 
tional study and page references to good 
books, and there is an excellent bibliog- 
raphy appended. For group study, and 
supplemented by several of the other 


(American Social 


‘books mentioned this week and in our 


issue of May 7, this volume would be very 
useful. 

H. Addington Bruce draws most of his 
illustrations of parental errors and paren- 
tal opportunities from the now extensive 
literature of child study, and his book 
adds a distinctive contribution to the dis- 
cussion of the mental traits of childhood. 
The book consists of essays on more or 
less related topics, several being reprinted 
from magazines. 

(Continued on page 988) 
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The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass 


NORTHFIELD AND CAMP MURRAY 


Another season has passed. All the 
anticipation of a week in Camp Murray 
has been realized and we speak of this 
week in July in the past tense. Often 
it is true that anticipation is better than 
realization, but it never proves so with 
Camp Murray. At least to the leaders 
this is true. Each year surpasses in some 
way the previous year, or perhaps it just 
seems this way during the time we are at 
Northfield. We should always work for 
this too, for we never want to go backward 
either in number or in the spirit of the 
Camp. 

Our group of thirty-four (the thirty- 
fifth member was taken ill with scarlet 
fever just two days before opening of 
Camp) was made up of girls ranging in 
age from about fifteen to twenty-five, 
this, too, in view of the fact that the 
Tules are that girls under sixteen are not 
eligible. But while some might have 
been rather young, hardly a girl elected 
less than the three class periods each 
morning. This meant a full morning of 
rea] work. 

It was hot, it was muggy, we had at 
least fifteen thunder showers during the 
week, and in spite of all this we were all 
very happy. Just why shouldn’t we be? 
As usual there was a wonderful corps of 
teachers. For the first time two classes 
for business young women were given. 
Mrs. F. I. Johnson, secretary of the Home 
Base, Women’s Foreign Missionary So- 
ciety of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
was one of the most energetic teachers one 
could imagine. Not one minute was lost 
in this particular class, which was called, 
“Methods for Business Women.’ Then 
Mrs. Mary Schauffler Platt, author of 
the Mission Study book, “A Straight 
Way toward To-morrow,” taught a class 
for business young women. There was a 
wealth of choice for the Bible hour, and 
for the Methods classes, as well as for 
the Mission Study period. 

Round Top, a beautiful hill top over- 
looking the Connecticut River and the 
hills and mountains in the distance, never 
ceases to give inspiration to girls, and the 
messages from the leaders of the short 
services held there just at sundown, will 
always stay with the young women. 

Of course we had a denominational 
rally, with forty-four Universalists present. 
We were greatly honored to have with us 
Mrs. George Inness, Jr., who told us about 
the beautiful Inness paintings in the little 
church at Tarpon Springs, Florida. How 
they happened to be painted, the choice 
of a subject, we learned, and reproductions 
of these paintings were shown in the Audi- 
torium for several days. 

Mrs. Folsom gave us glimpses of the 
work in the South and in Japan, and Miss 


Enbom told of the Fresh Air Camp at 
the Clara Barton Birthplace. 

The Camp girls sang, ‘““Master, We Are 
Ready,” and we know that they meant 
the words of the beautiful song, yes, every 
one. 

A week at Camp would not be complete 
without an automobile ride. During such 
a hot week, what better choice could be 
made than a trip to Spofford Lake, where 
the girls might have a swim! So to Spof- 
ford Lake we went, and the rain managed 
to stay away just about long enough for 
the trip. 

We had a picnic, too, and invited Camp 
Friendly. This is just a small group of the 
Friends, only twelve this year. 

Our girls took part in the choir each day, 
the ‘““Music of Many Lands” service on 
Saturday, helped in many, many ways, 
and apparently enjoyed the privilege of 
serving. 

The impressive bonfire which is always 
an outstanding feature of the week for 
the young women came Monday night— 
a wonderiully clear night and cool. Nearly 
seven hundred girls, marching four abreast, 
each Camp carrying a banner, sang “‘Mine 
Eyes Have Seen the Glory of the Coming 
of the Lord,”’ until all had formed around 
the huge bonfire, which sent its sparks 
high into the heavens. Salutes to each 
other, a humorous song and a more 
serious song by each group, took just about 
the right amount of time, so that the bon- 
fire was no more when the groups marched 
back to their respective locations singing 
“Follow the Gleam.” 

Such a happy, busy week. Such an op- 
portunity to renew faith in the young 
womanhood of this generation, if, by 
chance, you have allowed your faith to 
waver. Why, “every day, in every way, 
they are better and better.” 

Northfield for the adult offers much. 
It is not possible to go there for a week, 
especially this week of the Foreign Mis- 
sions Conference, without coming back 
with the messages in our hearts and the 
desire deep rooted there too, to “take it 
upon yourself” to serve and serve and then 
serve some more in the world of to-day. 

= = 


AUGUST JOTTINGS OF A DRAFTEE 

“How beautiful upon the mountains 
are the feet of him that bringeth good 
tidings, that publisheth peace.” 

This passage comes to mind upon read- 
ing “The Summer School at Inman’s 
Chapel,” by Hannah Jewett Powell, and 
“The Influence of Friendly House,” by 
Ruth G. Downing, recent publications of 
the W. N. M. A. 

The work of these devoted women is 
making a deep impression upon their 
neighborhood. Extending charity to all 
in its broadest conception, teaching love 
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of neighbor, making friends, spreading 


sunshine, kind words and deeds. Going 
where the Master would have gone and 
on errands he would have done. 

One of our 1927 life members, motoring 
through the South in June, spent a de- 
lightful day at “‘Friendly House,” carry- 
ing lunch, eating with the “faculty,” and » 
pays a high tribute to those who are “‘bring- 
ing good tidings.” 

How many of us in recounting our mis- 
sion points in the South have not paused 
at the name “‘Outlaw’s Bridge,” and con- 
jured visions of banditry which might at 
some remote day have given the name to | 
the neighborhood? 

To Rev. Lyman Ward we are indebted | 
for information ene the adoption _ 
of the name “Outlaw.” Mr. Ward, al- _ 
though knowing an important family of 
the name in eastern North Carolina for 
fully thirty years, has always been curious 
as to how the family came by the name, 
and not long since learned the main 
facts concerning its adoption. 

Nearly two hundred years ago in Scotd 
land, Clan MeGregor was declared an out-- 
law clan, and some of the clan for con-— 
science’s sake came to America. They _ 
settled in the lowlands of eastern Nord 
Carolina. 

Late in the autumn of 1775 the king’s 
messengers were sent among the high- 
landers of Scotland who were living in- 
the lowlands of North Carolina and offered - 
them every inducement of place and posi- 
tion if they would enlist under the stand- 
ard of the King of England. Certain of 
these Scottish pilgrims would not return, ~ 
and those of the Clan McGregor, who 
had adopted as their very name the op- 
probrious epithet of their oppressors, the” 
name of Outlaw, hurled into the very 
beards of the messengers: “No, you have 
named us Outlaw. We are outlaws. We 
will not fight for the King of England.” 
It was then and ever after the Clan Out- 
law. | 

The Outlaw family has lived for more 
than a hundred and fifty years in this 
section, and they have been leaders in 
every good cause. 

Who would like a Mission Circle Collect 
which could be read in unison, perhaps at 
the close of Mission Circle Meetings? 

The following is an extract from a 
Women’s Club Collect: 

“Keep us, O God, from pettiness; let 
us be large in thought, in word, in deed. 

‘““May we never be hasty in judgment 
and always generous. ) 

“Let us take time for all things; make us | 
grow calm, serene, gentle. 

“Teach us to put into action our best 
impulses, straightforward and unafraid. 

“Grant that we may realize it is the 
little things that create differences, in the 


big things of life we are one. 

“And may we strive to touch and know |, 
the common heart of us all, and O Lord, 
let us not forget to be kind.” 


WHEREABOUTS 

Miss Earle: 

July 31-August 6. Headquarters. 

iss Slaughter: 

July 31-August 6. Ferry Beach, Maine. 
(Institute.) 

‘Dr. Huntley: 

July 31-August 6. Headquarters; Ferry 
Beach, Maine. (Institute.) 


* * 


TELEGRAM! TELEGRAM! 


Now it is Galesburg that, following the 
examples of Camp Hill and Barre, reports 
‘notable advance. Here is a message just 
received from Miss Slaughter, dean: 

' Institute folks send greetings. Registra- 
tion numbers thirty-three delegates from 
three states and fourteen churches. Va- 
cation school of thirteen children. Several 
insiitute visitors daily. More young 
people and better representation than any 
previous year. Will have three graduates. 
It now appears that, without undue 
optimism, we may expect that all our in- 
stitutes will survive and will make steady 
and rapid increase. 


* * 


PLEASE EXTRACT THE COINS 


Some treasurers, reporting about the 
Leonard Memorials, send not only the 
money given but the coin receivers in 
which it has been collected. 

The little booklets, filled with gleaming 
silver, are certainly very beautiful and 
thrilling. We think, however, that it will 
be easier for our friends to extract the 
coins and send us checks covering the 
total amounts. 

Information is needed on special points. 
We desire to know the name of every 
donor who contributes as much as one 
dollar, for his gift is to be recorded in a 
book which will be kept in the archives 
of the Washington Church. We desire 
to know the name of every school averaging 
not less than one dollar per member, in- 
asmuch as that information also is to be 
permanently preserved. And especially 
do we desire to know the name of every 
giver of five dollars or more, as he is to 
receive from the General Convention a 
handsome certificate in recognition of his 
co-operation. 


* * 


A CAPACITY SCHOOL 


“IT wish I wuz in de land ob cotton.” 
A hundred and fifty coming citizens of 
Everett, Mass., intellectually bright and 
vocally strong, sang the words on a morn- 
ing when the mercury stood in the nine- 
ties and most people were wishing that 
they were in ‘‘de land ob icebergs.” 

Enthusiasm is catching. Superintend- 
ent Fraleigh has an extreme and chronic 
case, and no one who comes in his vicinity 
ean avoid exposure. The children in his 
daily vacation Bible school seem to be in 


aE eee 
Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston. 
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* 
A LETTER THAT HELPS - 
ANIA 

To the Officers of the General Sunday * 
School Association: re 
May I acknowledge receipt of the * 
check from the General Sunday * 
School Association of $1,000 for the * 
Suffolk Normal Training School at * 
Suffolk, Virginia. There isnoneed * 
for my assuring you that the Trus- * 
tees of the General Convention ap- * 
preciate very much the continued * 
interest of our schools in this very * 
worthy project, and your support * 
of the work which is being done in * 
Suffolk. I am sure the visit of * 
your president this past season con- * 
vinced you more than ever that it * 
is a worth-while service we are * 
rendering to these children under * 
the leadership of Dr. Jordan. I * 
am certain also that our children * 
in the various Sunday schools * 
throughout the country are being * 
educated through this means in the * 
larger things for which the church * 
stands. ie 
Again thanking you for this check * 
and assuring you that it will goto * 
Dr. Jordan as have your contribu- * 
tions in the past, I am, x 
Sincerely yours, * 

Roger F, Etz, Secretary. x 

* 

* 
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the same advanced stage as he is himself. 

All the members of last year’s school are 
back. Their friends are with them. So 
there is not an inch of space that is not 
occupied. Mr. Fraleigh says that if he 
had room, teachers and money he could 
have a school of five hundred members. 

It is astonishing how quickly the assem- 
bly room is transformed. First it. holds 
a worshipful group, then a singing school, 
then a gymnasium, then a manual train- 
ing school, then a Bible school. The ad- 
jacent rooms too are constantly utilized. 

I like those boys and girls. They are 
good listeners, quick to.see a point, eager 
to answer questions, able to laugh without 
being either silly or boisterous. I talked 
to them about ‘Flying with Lindbergh” 
and most of them agreed that there were a 
good many people represented in that 
marvel trip across the Atlantic—all who 
had contributed to make Lindbergh a 
first-class young American and all .who 
had contributed to make the Spirit of St. 
Louis an absolutely reliable airplane. On- 
ly one youthful literalist persisted that 
Lindbergh was alone in his flight. 

Mr. Fraleigh is admirably supported in 
his work by-the pastor, by a fine group of 
teachers and by the people of the Everett 
parish. This work, done for children of 


any race or sect, is not primarily for the 
enlargement of the Everett church or 
church schoo]. Inevitably it does result in 
growth. 

The Wanderer. 


* * 


MISS EARLE RETURNS 


It is a great joy to announce to her mul- 
titude of friends that Rev. A. Gertrude 
Earle has made good progress in recover- 
ing from her automobile accident, and 
that she is now able to spend several 
hours of each day at Headquarters. 

* * 
HOME DEPARTMENT REPORT FOR 
JUNE, 1927 
Dear Co-workers: 

The first semiannual reports for the 
current year, due June 1, were all received 
on time. This fact is much appreciated by 
your Superintendent. Some departments 
have not acquired the ‘‘habit’”’ of report- 
ing, but the majority of our local and state 
superintendents are much interested in 
their work. 

The recent reports bring to us the fol- 
lowing tabulated facts: 


Number of members reported 
Number of visits made by superin- 
CENGENUS Beebe ee tees ee oe 468 
Number uniting with the church.... 10 
Number joining theSundayschool.. 46 
Amount of money raised .......... $169 
Number of teachers furnished the 
Stindayischoolm melee. sok ate 1 
Number of deaths reported......... 34 


The largest Home Department reported 
is at Syracuse, N. Y., 125 members. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, has a fine mothers’ 
study class. 

The Home Department is a very large 
and a very productive field. 

Sara L. Stoner, Superintendent. 
* * 
THE SUPERINTENDENT’S PRIVATE 
RECORD 


The sheet for the superintendent’s per- 
sonal memoranda, covering the second 
half of 1927, will be included with the 
next installment of programs. It was 
unwillingly but necessarily omitted when 
the last set was mailed. Dates will begin 
on July first. 


* * 


FACTS AND FOLKS 


Mrs.. Mabel K. Gay, formerly of our 
church in Fitchburg, Mass., but now a 
resident of Springfield, has charge of the 
vacation schools held under the auspices of 
the Council of Religious Education of 
Waterbury, Conn., and vicinity. She su- 
perintends twelve schools, with 1,200 
pupils and 1385 teachers. Following the 
example of the Council, the Hebrew In- 
stitute, the Catholic Churches and the 
Salvation Army have opened similar 
schools. 


Ct ee 
Among Our Churches 


Church News and Interests 


PERSONALS 


Mrs. A. N. Foster of Norwich, Conn., 
will be in Montreal and Quebec in August, 
having accepted an invitation to give a 
series of lectures and illustrations on Pag- 
eantry in Religious Education. The work 
of this summer institute is under the com- 
bined auspices of Canadian Presbyterians 
and Congregationalists. The opening 
week will be in Montreal and the second 
week in Quebec. 


Rev. L. C. Nichols of Salem sailed July 
27 on the Empress of France from Quebec 
for a month’s stay in Holland, England, 
Wales, Ireland and Scotland. 


Rev. Hal T. Kearns, Rev. E. H. Lalone, 
and Rev. Seth R. Brooks attended the 
summer session of the Union Theological 
School in New York City. About 300 
ministers of various denominations were 
enrolled. 


The Providence Journal has sent Rey. 
Frederick A. Wilmot to the Lausanne 
Conference, in Switzerland, as its special 
correspondent and representative. In 
addition to his work as reporter and editor 
of the Saturday Church page, Mr. Wil- 
mot is serving as pastor of the Universalist 
Church in East Providence, R. I. 


Rev. and Mrs. Will A. Kelley and son 
Charles, of Barre, Vt., are spending the 
summer at their farm in Pownall, Me. 


Connecticut 


Danbury.—Rev. Clifford W. Collins, 
pastor. The Danbury News has an editorial 
commending the establishing of a summer 
vacation school at the Universalist church, 
which is attended by 183 children. 


Maine 


Fairfield.—Rev. Roderick J. Mooney, 
D. D., pastor. Unique services were 
held on the Sunday evenings in July, 
the Protestant ministers holding a com- 
munity service in the park at 7 o’clock. 
There was an average attendance of 200 
people. The singing was led by four cor- 
netists.. Dr. Mooney preached on the 17th. 
Dr. Mooney also preached at Poland 
Springs House Chapel on Sunday the 10th, 
and in Congress Square Church, Portland, 
on July 3. We had the pleasure of a visit 
from Dr. Geo. E. Huntley, who gave an 
address to a greatly interested congrega- 
tion on the new work being done by the 
Sunday School Commission. Dr. and Mrs. 
Mooney will spend August at Higgins 
Beach. i 

Pennsylvania 

Reading.—Rev. L. Griswold Williams, 
pastor. During June Mr. Williams 
preached four sermons which had previ- 
ously been voted upon by the congrega- 
tion as the favorite sermons of the year 


ending the preceding June. These were: 
“The Spirit of American Religion,” deal- 
ing largely with the religion of the Ameri- 
can Indian, “Laughter and Religion,” 
“What Life Means to Me,” and “The 
Secret Places of the Heart.’”’ The last 
sermon received the most votes, and it 
was also the one receiving the most votes 
on the ballot the preceding year. Indi- 
cations are it will be a perennial favorite. 
On the Sunday preceding Independence 
Day, Mr. Williams preached a sermon’on 
“The Home of the Free and the Brave: 
Where Is It?” dealing with some of the 
challenges which the social order makes to 
the adventurous spirit in religion. This 
was the last service until the second Sun- 
day in September. At the semi-annual 
business meeting on July 18, the con- 
gregation during Mr. Williams’ absence 
voted to improve the church property 
to the extent of $25,000. This will include 
the remodeling of the auditorium, con- 
struction of offices, theater, etc., and the 
rebuilding of the organ. Work is to begin 
immediately. The salary of the minister 
was also increased $1,000. Mr. Williams 
will spend most of the summer in Reading, 


supervising the reconstruction work. 
* * 


CHRISTENINGS 


Previously reported, 628. 
Ohio, 3. Total, 631. 
* 


Norwalk, 


* 


MRS. LENA D. SKEELS 


The Mohawk Valley Association of 
Universalists, at a recent meeting, adopted 
resolutions expressing the sense of loss 
they feel from the death of Mrs. Lena D. 
Skeels, and extending deep sympathy to 
Rey. W. H. Skeels and family. 

* * 


FROM NORTH CAROLINA 


Rev. George Wood of Kinston is now 
preaching at Goldsboro each Sunday 
afternoon. There are some very faithful 
Universalists in Goldsboro, and we pre- 
dict. there will be a strong church there 
some day. 

Rev. Martha G. Jones, of Clinton, is 
spending her vacation in Ohio. Rev.L. P. 
Jones continues on the job. He preaches 
at Clinton and Red Hill as usual. 

The State Convention meets at Rocky 
Mount Sept. 1-4. We hope many of the 
denominational leaders will be present. 

Rev. Hannah J. Powell is again con- 
ducting her summer school at Sunburst. 
Miss Nita Williams of Greensboro and 
Miss Annie Laurie Chessnut of Turkey, 
N. C., are assisting her. 

Miss Norma Ward, state secretary and 
treasurer, was married to Mr. Carl Stan- 
field on June 22. Rev. L. P. Jones was 
the officiating minister. Mr. and Mrs. 
Stanfield are at home at Brown Summit, 
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near Greensboro. 
the Greensboro church. 

Outlaw’s Bridge church was packed on 
Sunday afternoon, June 19, when Rev. 
John T. Fitzgerald and Mr. R. G. Max- 
well debated the question: ‘“‘Would the 
election of a Roman Catholic to the Presi- 
dency of the United States be dangerous 
to American Institutions?” 

Outlaw’s Bridge stands for the open 
mind. The people like to hear both sides 
of a live question. 

John T. Fitzgerald. 


* * 


FROM MURRAY GROVE 
(Continued from page 962) 


and an illustrated lecture on Old Ironsides. 


These illustrated lectures were very popu- 


lar with the guests last year, and doubtless ~ | 


will be this year. We had the lectures 


last year, and have them also this year, © 


through the generosity of Dr. Potterton 
of Brooklyn, who has given the lecture 
sets from his private collection of stere- 
opticon slides. 


All Universalists who read the Christian . 


Leader are invited to plan their summer 
schedule so as to come to Murray Grove. 
Come for over night, over Sunday, for a 
week, or for the season. 
are welcome. 
the hotel if you can, but remember that 
our entertaining facilities are elastic, and 
that we can always accommodate more 
Universalists. 
mer is. not complete without a visit to 
Murray Grove. 
Geo. Wilson Scudder. 


* * 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 985) 

Dr. Miller is an English medical man 
and psychiatrist. He believes that the 
newer psychology has ‘“‘something great 
to offer parents for themselves,’”’ and that 
its value lies not in the light which it 
throws on child character so much as in 
‘the illumination which we get ourselves, 
the ability to see things from a different 
angle.’ There is a wise chapter on re- 
ligious education. From a chapter on 
sex instruction we cull this story, more 
pathetic, surely, than amusing. Two little 
children coming out of church ask mother, 
“What is adultery?” The mother replies 
that they are too young to understand. 
Protest by the girl of six: ‘“‘What’s the good 
of the clergyman telling us not to do it 
if we don’t know what it is? We might 
be doing it without knowing.” Dr. Mil- 
ler adds, ‘““Even when we can not answer 
the child’s questions, we must not sug- 
gest for a moment that there is anything 
wrong in his asking such a thing.” 

Dr. Gruenberg, writing for the American 
Social Hygiene Association, convincingly 
urges a more constructive, frank, and 
purposive instruction of the young in 


This is fortunate for 


All Universalists — 
Send for reservations at © 


Remember that your sum- ~ 


| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
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the meaning and place of sex in life. ‘‘The 
sex impulse, like all our native impulses, 
is neither good nor bad in itself. It has 
marvelous capacities for upbuilding and 
enrichment, and equal capacities for deg- 
radation and beastliness. What the re- 
sult is to be will depend upon how this 
impulse is directed, educated, used.” 
This is a most useful book and we wish 
all young parents could have it brought to 


their attention. 
‘ Mery tae 


LAW ENFORCEMENT 


“We the People and Our Constitution,” 
is the title of a little book published by 
the Woman’s National Committee for 
Law Enforcement, 1 Arsenal Square, 
Cambridge, Mass. It contains a copy of 
the Constitution and its amendments, 
and much information which will be 
useful in cultivating loyal and intelligent 
public sentiment. . 

It is excellent summer reading, will 
provide material for a good discussion 
group, might profitably be sent to sena- 
tors and representatives, both national 
and state. 

Send to the above address for as many 
copies as you can use. It costs 25 cents a 
copy, five copies for $1.00. 


Notices 


WHAT IS COMING 


Texas Convention, Newcastle, Young County, 
Aug. 26-28. 

Joint Institute at Murray Grove under the aus- 
pices of the W. N. M. A., the G. S. S. A., and the 
Y. P. C. U. Aug. 27 to Sept. 4. 

North Carolina State Convention. Rocky Mount, 
Sept. 1-4. 

Illinois State Convention, Hutsonville, Sept. 23-28. 

Annual Convention Massachusetts Y. P. C. U., 
Somerville, Mass., Oct. 7-9. 

Biennial Convention of the Women’s National 
Missionary Association, Hartford, Conn. Oct. 18-19. 

Annual Convention of the General Sunday School 
Association at Hartford, Conn., Oct. 14-18, 1927. 

Universalist General Convention. Hartford, Conn. 
Oct. 19-28, 1927. 

Joint Council of the National Federation of Re- 
ligious Liberals, the World Unity Council, and the 
Chicago Forum Council, Chicago, Nov. 18, 19, 20. 

* * 
OHIO FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


John Edwin Price having entered upon secular 
business, his name is dropped from the roll of Ohio 
Universalist ministers, by action of the Fellowship 
Committee in regular session at Blanchester, Ohio, 
June 23, 1927. 


Sara L. Stoner, Secretary. 
he 


NORTH CAROLINA CONVENTION 


The North Carolina Universalist Convention will 
meet in the First Universalist Church of Rocky 
Mount, Sept. 1-4, 1927. at which time amendments 
to the constitution and by-laws will be passed upon. 


Norma Ward Stanfield, Secretary. 
* * 


TEXAS UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The fortieth annual session of the Texas Univer- 
salist Convention will meet at Newcastle, Young 
County, Aug. 26-28. 

Besides the usual business and devotional meet- 
ings, Institutes will be held at 3 p. m. each day as 
follows: ‘Organization and Administration,” W. H. 
Rollins, leader; ‘“The Bible as the Foundation of 
the Christian Religion,”” Rev. J. D. Barker; “The 
Practical Application of Christianity,”” Rev. R. L. 
Brooks. 


We hope to have a large automobile party to meet 
at the chapel, corner Texas and Lamar Streets, 
Fort Worth, early Aug. 25, to go through in com- 
pany. Let all who can arrange to go this way write 
me at 902 N. Maine, Cleburne. 

All who plan to go to the Convention should 
notify Mrs. George Terrell of Newcastle. 

W. H. Rollins, Secretary. 
(an. 
YOUNG PEOPLE’S LEADERSHIP CONFER- 
ENCE 


The Young People’s Leadership Conference at 
Ferry Beach, Maine, August 13-20, is planned for 
young people above the usual Y. P. C. U. age. 

General topic for the week: “Building a Christian 
World.” Rev. Stanley Manning, dean. Daily 
program includes: 9-10 a. m. Class, ‘‘God in the 
Thought of Man,” teacher, Rev. John Murray At- 
wood, D. D. 10-12 p.m. Forum discussion period 
based on topic for day. 

Monday: “Family Relations.”” Speaker, Rev. 
Stanley Manning. The present status of the family. 
Home life. Divorce. Double standard. Who 
shall marry? The church and family life. 

Tuesday: “Industrial Relations.” Special speak- 
er, Rev. Harold Marshall, D. D. Student leaders. 
Topics: The industrial revolution in relation to 
family and community life. Capital vs. Labor. 
Economic imperialism and backward races. 

Wednesday: “‘Race Relations.” Leader, Mildred 
Towle. Topics: Race consciousness. Race su- 
periority. Racial problems in America: the immi- 
grant, the negro. Caste and Christianity. 

Thursday: ‘International Relations.’”” Special 
speaker, Rev. Clarence Skinner, D. D. Topics: Re- 
sults of world war on: Christianity at home and 
abroad. Forces making for peace. Forces making 
for war. The church and the program of good-will. 

Friday: “‘Church Relations.” Rev. Tracy Pull- 
man, leader. Special speaker, Rev. John van Schaick, 
D. D. Topies: Co-operation. Federation. Union. 
Our church and its relation to other churches. 

For reservations write Rev. Elmer D. Colcord, 
924 West State Street, Trenton, N. J. Enclose $1 


for dues to the Ferry Beach Park Association. 
* x 


FERRY BEACH PARK ASSOCIATION 
Annual Meeting 


The annual meeting of the Ferry Beach Park 
Association will be held in the parlor of the Quillen 
House, Thursday, Aug. 4, 1927, at2 p.m. 

* 8 


MINISTERS AVAILABLE NEAR BOSTON 


The following ministers have notified the State 
Superintendent that they will be in or about Boston 
during July and August. They may be reached at 
the address given or through the office of the Su- 
perintendent, telephone Kenmore 6570. 

Abbott, Lawrence W., 463 Blue Hill Ave., Rox- 

bury. Roxbury 8791 
Andrew, Frank H., 923 Massachusetts Ave., Cam- 

bridge. University 1640-M. 

Ayres, Samuel G., 86 Winchester St., Brookline. 

Regent 9153-R. 

Barney, Edward M., Fay Ave., Lynn. Home, 

Breakers 6518-W. Office, Jackson 1492. 

Colson, George W., 144 Waltham St., West Newton. 

West Newton 2278-J. 

Dusseault, William F., 39 St. Andrew Road, East 

Boston. East Boston 2163-J. 

Freeman, S. Laurine, 368 Central Street, Saugus. 
(Until July 11 and after Aug. 15.) ‘ 
Lothrop, Donald G., 83 Bloomfield St., Lexington. 

Lexington 299-W. 

Marshall, Harold, 176 Newbury St., Boston. Office, 

Kenmore 6570. Home, Melrose 0731. 

Milburn, Ulysses S., 88 Waverly St., Everett. Ev- 

erett 3521. 

Noble, Edwin L., 99 Revere Road, Quincy. 

only.) Granite 6455-M. 

Paige, John M., General Delivery, Haverhill. Hav- 

erhill 3814-W. 

Paige, Lucius R., 120 Elm St., North Cambridge. 

Porter 2137-M. 

Perkins, Warren S., 30 Pleasant St., Wakefield. 

Crystal 1676-M. 

Scott, Harold G., 68 Keith St., Weymouth. Wey- 

mouth 1753, 


(July 


Spear, Stanley G., 5 Stanmore Place, Roxbury 
(from July 9-19). Highlands 7040. 

Sprague, Francis W., 62 Dunster Road, Jamaica 
Plain. Jamaica 1950. 

Vannevar, John, 53 Farragut Road, Swampscott. 
Home, Breakers 6111-M. (July only.) Office, 
Hancock 6040. 

Van Schaick, John, 176 Newbury St., Boston. Ofs 
fice, Kenmore 6570. Home, Regent 1295. 

* * 
CLINTON K. DAVIS LICENSED 


At a recent meeting of the Fellowship Committee 
of Rhode Island a license to preach was given to 
Clinton K. Davies, who for ten years has been su- 
perintendent of the Parkside Chapel in Providence. 
This is a neighborhood church and is non-denomina- 
tional. Mr. Davies is a member and trustee of the 
Church of the Mediator. He had charge of the ser- 
vice in the Church of the Mediator on July 31 in the 
absence of the pastor, Rev. Fred C. Leining. 

* * 
HOTELS AND GARAGES IN HARTFORD 
Hotels 

Hotel Bond (Convention Headquarters). With 
bath: single, $3.50 to $5.00; double, $5.00 to $8.00. 
Without bath: single, $2.50 to $3.00; double, $4.00 to 
$5.00. 

Bond Annex Hotel. With bath: single, $3.00 to 
$4.00; double, $5.00 to $7.00. Without bath: single, 
$2.00 to $2.50; double, $3.50 to $4.00. 

Bondmore Hotel. With bath: single, $3.00 to 
$8.50; double, $5.00 to $6.00. Without bath: single, 
$2.00 to $2.50; double, $3.50 to $4.00. 

Heublein. With bath: single, $3.50; double, $5.00 
to $6.00. Without bath: single, $2.50. 

Highland Court (American Plan only). With 
bath: suites for two, four or six people, $4.00 to 
$5.00 per person. 

Allyn House. With bath: single, $2.50 to $3.00; 
double, $4.00. Without bath: single, $1.50 to $2.00; 
double, $3.00. 

Garde. With bath: single, $3.00 to $4.00; double, 
$5.00 to $7.00. Without bath: single, $2.00 to $3.00; 
double, $4.00 to $5.00. 

New Dom. With bath: single, $2.50 to $3.00; 
double, $4.50 to $5.00. Without bath: single, $1.75 
to $2.25; double, $3.00 to $4.00. . 


Garages 

Hotel Bond, 182 Allyn St., $1.00 a day. 

Highland Court, 25 Belden St., $1.00 a day. 

Trumbull, 339 Trumbull St., 75 cents a day. 

Goldie Bros., 115 High St., 75 cents a day. 

Morgan’s, 210 Farmington Ave. (rear), 75 cents a 
day. 

L. A. Brown, 11 Myrtle St. (rear), 50 cents a day. 

Capitol, 410 Asylum St. 

Make reservations early by addressing Mr. George 
G. Herrick, Chairman Hotel Committee, 124 Edge- 
wood Street, Hartford, Connecticut. 

> * 
MURRAY GROVE FAIR 


The Murray Grove Fair will be held on Aug. 19 
and 20. 

Donations of money, aprons, towels and fancy 
articles will be acceptable and should be sent to 
Miss Emma E. Krementz, 85 Goldsmith Ave., 
Newark, N. J., until Aug. 1. After that date the 
address will be Murray Grove House, Forked River, 


N. J. 
* * 


MURRAY GROVE ASSOCIATION 
Program of 41st Annual Session 


The 41st annual session of the Murray Grove 
Association will be held from July 16 to Sept. 5. 
Rev. George Wilson Scudder of Bath, Maine, will 
be resident pastor. Reservations are in charge of 
Miss Mary E. Spencer, 1151 Dean St., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. After July 10 her address will be Forked 
River P. O., New Jersey. 

Rev. George Wilson Scudder will be the preacher 
at the morning service on July 17, 24 and 31. Rev. 
Herbert E. Benton, D. D., will preach Aug. 7, Rev. 
Frederic W. Perkins, D. D., Aug. 14, Rev. Robert 
Tipton Aug. 21, Rev. John Murray Atwood, D. D., 
Aug. 28, and Rev. Ellsworth C. Reamon Sept. 4. 

The week beginning Aug. 14 is Fair and Annual 
Meeting Week. The week of Aug. 21 to 27 is Birth- 
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day Week. The week beginning Aug. 28 is Institute 
Week—Women’s Missionary, Sunday School and 

Y. P. C. U. combined. 

The Institute Faculty is as follows: Miss Mary F. 
Slaughter, Dean; Rev. John Murray Atwood, D. D., 
Mrs. Josephine B. Folsom, Rev. Roger F. Etz, Rev. 
Ellsworth C, Reamon. 

_ Following are the courses of study: Dr. Atwood— 
Bible, ‘The Early Church,” ‘‘Religious Problems.”’ 
Mrs. Folsom—Mission Study, “A Straight Way 
Toward To-morrow,” ‘‘Church School Administra- 
tion.” Mr. Etz—‘“‘World Friendship in the Local 
Church.” Mr. Reamon—“Young People’s Meth- 
ods,’’ “Choosing a Life Work.” Miss Slaughter— 
“Primary Methods in the Church School.” ‘Rec- 
reational Leadership” (conferences depending upon 
group). 

* * 


THE FERRY BEACH PARK ASSOCIATION 


The 1927 Institutes will be held as follows: 

Sunday School Week—July 30-Aug. 6. Under 
direction of the General Sunday School Association. 

Y. P. C. U. Week—Aug. 6-13. Under direction of 
the National Young People’s Christian Union. 

Second Y. P. C. U. Week—Aug. 18-20. A special 
week for older young peopie. 

Boy Scouts Week—During the last of August. 

Weekly rates, per person, including board and 
room, for the coming season will be as follows: 
Rowland Hall $18 or $19. The Underwood $17. 
The Quillen $17. .The Cottage (for women) $16. 
The Pavilion $16. Men’s Dormitory $15. Tent 
$15. Quillen House Annex $16. Rates for children 
vary according to age. 

Ferry Beach is reached by the Boston & Maine 
Railroad to Old Orchard, and then by bus or taxi 
to Ferry Beach. Tickets should be purchased to Old 
Orchard. The postoffice address is “The Quillen 
House,”’ Saco, Me. 

Send your application, with enclosure of one dollar 
annual dues, to the Secretary of the Ferry Beach 
Park Association, Rev. Elmer D. Colcord, 924 West 
State St., Trenton, N. J. 

* * 


A SUMMER CONFERENCE 


The third annual Summer Conference on Inter- 
national, Economic, Industrial and Family Rela- 
tions and Educational Method will be held on the 
campus of Hillsdale College, Hillsdale, Mich., Aug. 
1-27. The conference is held under the auspices of 
the Fellowship for a Christian Social Order, and all 
inquiries should be addressed to Amy Blanche Greene, 
347 Madison Ave., New York City. Among the 
leaders of the conference will be Norman Thomas, 
executive director of the League of Industrial De- 
mocracy, Louis Wolsey, president Central Confer- 
ence of American Rabbis, Kirby Page, editor of 
the World To-morrow, Hamilton Holt, president 
Rollins College. 

* * 


AMENDMENTS TO BY-LAWS AND LAWS OF 
FELLOWSHIP OF THE GENERAL CON- 
VENTION 


The Board of Trustees of the Universalist Gen- 
eral Convention in carrying out the instructions of 
the Syracuse Convention has gone over the Constitu- 
tion, By-Laws and Laws of Fellowship for the pur- 
pose of clarifying and harmonizing them. Dr. Ed- 
win C. Sweetser of Philadelphia has co-operated 
with a special committee appointed by the Board 
in working this out. 

The Board, therefore, proposes the following 
amendments and publishes them at this time as re- 
quired by law, so that they may be acted upon at 
the Hartford Convention in October. 


Proposed Amendments to By Laws 


Amend Article IX of the By-Laws by substituting 
for the words, “the Universalist Leader,” the words, 
“some paper of general denominational circulation,” 
so that the article shall read: “These By-Laws, and 
the Laws of Fellowship, Government, and Disci- 
pline, may be amended at any regular session by a 
vote of two-thirds of the members of the Convention 
present and voting, provided that the number vot- 
ing be not less than a majority of the members of 
the Convention and that notices of the proposed 
amendment be published in some paper of general 
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denominational. circulation at least three months 
previous to such session.” 


Proposed Amendments to the Laws of Fellow- 
ship, Government and Discipline 

Amend Article III, Section 5, of the Laws of Fel- 
lowship by omitting the words, “setting forth the 
above facts’ and ‘‘as provided in the preceding 
section,” and by adding, after the word “year,” 
the words, ‘‘unless he belongs to a denomination 
which permits Universalist clergymen to be settied 
as pastors over its parishes without surrendering 
their Universalist fellowship, in which case he may 
be admitted to full fellowship after the same proba- 
tionary period which is required by that denomina- 
tion in granting its full fellowship to Universalist 
clergymen,” so that the section shall read as follows: 

“Any ordained clergyman never before in Uni- 
versalist Fellowship, desiring admission thereto, 
shall present his written application to the Com- 
mittee of Fellowship of the state in which he resides, 
who shall take action upon the case. It being pro- 
vided that, if everything shall prove satisfactory, the 
candidate may be licensed to enter immediately 
upon the full exercise of ministerial functions, but 
shall be admitted into full fellowship only after a 
probation of one year, unless he belongs to a de- 
nomination which permits Universalist clergymen 
to be settled ds pastors over its parishes without 
surrendering their Universalist fellowship, in which 
case he may be admitted to full fellowship after the 
same probationary period which is required by that 
denomination in granting its full fellowship to Uni- 
versalist clergymen.” 

Amend Article IV, Section 8, by omitting the 
words, “It being provided, however, that such 
clergymen, so long as they are pastors of parishes in 
other denominations, shall not have the right to vote 
or hold office in their respective Conventions,” so 
that the section shall read as follows: 

“Any denomination permitting clergymen in the 
fellowship of this Convention to be settled as pas- 
tors over its parishes, without surrender of Univer- 
salist fellowship, shall be accorded similar recog- 
nition by the Universalist General Convention. 
Clergymen of this denomination availing them- 
selves of such reciprocal fellowship shall not thereby 
forfeit their fellowship in this Convention.” 

Amend Article IV, Section 4, by substituting for 
the words, ‘“‘who has not,” the words, “‘until he has,” 
and by omitting the words, “‘it being provided that 
the requirement of a probation year, as laid down in 
Section 5 of Article III of the Laws of Fellowship, 
Government and Discipline, shall not apply to clergy- 
men granted fellowship under this section,’ so that 
the section shall read as follows: 

“Any clergyman in fellowship with another de- 
nomination who desires the fellowship of the Uni- 
versalist General Convention, under the provisions 
of Section 3 of this Article, shall apply to the Fel- 
lowship Committee having jurisdiction; and no such 
clergyman shall be settled over a parish in Univer- 
salist fellowship until he has been approved by a 
Committee of Fellowship of this Convention.” 

The Board would renew the recommendation of 
an amendment to the Laws of Fellowship presented 
to the Syracuse Convention but not acted upon by 
that body: 

Amend Article IV by adding the following as 
Section 5: 

“Any federated, union or other parish formed by 
the combination of two or more denominational 
organizations, one of which has been in the Univer- 
salist Fellowship, may be granted fellowship by the 
Convention having jurisdiction upon the recom- 
mendation of its Committee of Fellowship; and 
the parish receiving such fellowship shall be entitled 
to all the rights and privileges of full fellowship, 
provided that all other legal requirements are ful- 
filled.”’ 

For the Board of Trustees, 
Roger F. Etz, Secretary. 


Obituary 
Mrs. Charles Squires 


Anna Johnston Squires, wife of Charles Squires, 
died June 25. Born in India in 1859, she had been a 
a member of three Universalist parishes in Illinois: 
Hoopeston, Clinton and St. Paul’s on the Midway, 
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Chicago. She was active in the first two and would 
have been active in St. Paul’s had health permitted. 

A woman of breadth of soul, of wide sympathies, 
generous, hospitable to a fault, she has blessed many. 
She bestowed a wealth of affection and care upon 
her mother,, who was blind for nine years. Grief 
over the death of her mother four years ago, and of 
her only child, Harry, eight years ago, hastened her 
own death. The Universalist church has lost a 
faithful friend and worker and supporter. 

The funeral service was conducted June 29 at the 
home in Chicago by Rev. Almira L. Cheney, a former 
pastor of Mrs. Squires. 


Thomas H. Armstrong 

Thomas H. Armstrong, one of the oldest gradu- 
ates of Tufts College, died June 26 at his home in 
Waltham, Mass. 

He was born in Watertown July 24, 1847, and his 
parents moved to Waltham when he was a boy. 
He was graduated from Tufts College in 1869, and 
for the next two years he was an instructor in math- 
ematics at Tufts, studying law on the side. 

In 1872 he was admitted to the bar, and became a 
practising attorney. For the past thirty-four years 
he had been a trustee of Tufts College. He was 
active in local municipal affairs, having been city 
solicitor at one time, and at, another a member of 
the sinking fund commission. 

He was a trustee of the Waltham Savings Bank 
and a member of the investment committee of the 
bank. He was for many years mpderator of the 
Universalist church, and he had been active in its 
affairs almost all his life. 

He is survived by his wife, Harriet M. two sons, 
Roger W. and E. Benjamin Armstrong, and one 
daughter, Alice H. Armstrong. 

The funeral’ was held at the Universalist church. 


Mrs. Susan Delano Shackley 


Mrs. Susan Delano Shackley, the oldest resident of 
Canton, Maine, died Sunday, June 5, at the age of 
ninety-six years, at the home of her step-son, Samuel 
Shackley, with whom she lived. Mrs. Shackley was 
born in Canton on Oct. 30, 1831, the daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Preston Delano. She married Monroe 
Shackley, a widower with a number of children, to 
whom she made a wonderful mother. Besides her 
step-son she is survived by two nieces, Mrs. Susan 
Poland of Lynn; Mass., and Mrs. Hattie Jacbos of 
Turner, Me. 

Mrs. Shackley was one of the earliest members of 
the Canton Grange and a member of the Woman’s 
Relief Corps. She was of the Universalist faith, and 
lived her true Christian life each day. 

The funeral services were held from the Univer- 
salist church, June 8. 


The Abiding Life 


Rev. Frederick W. Betts in ‘“The Abid- 
ing Life’ has given to the world a very 
beautiful book. It is a collection of many 
brief essays—each of which is warm with 
human brotherhood and fresh with spir- 
itual insight. ‘‘On Stirring People Up,” 
“On Minding Your Own Business,” ““The 
Social Side of Country Funerals,” “Edit 
Your Own Prayers,” “‘The Grace of Self- 
Effacement,” “Move Your Dishpan— 
Face the Light”—these are some of the 
subjects of these brisk bits of sunny phi- 
losophy. The volume is exceedingly good 
to dip into, and the reader will always go 
away from it with finer sympathies and a 
cheerier spirit.—Christian Endeavor World. 


Price $1.50 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 
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CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 
Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 


WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 
101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 


No. 1. Printed in two colors on best 
paper. To fold in envelope. 60 cents 
a dozen. 

No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
with ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
15 cents each. $1.50 a dozen. 

No. 3. A “‘Perin’’ booklet, edition de 
tase. 20 centseach. $2.00 a dozen. 


Umiversalist Publishing House 


Rediscovered Countries 


By Frank D. Adams, D. D. The Murray 
Press, Boston, Mass. Price $1.00. 


At one place in this book the author 
writes: “Nothing is more stimulating 
than those friendly differences of opin- 
fon which encourage us to think, and, in 
thinking, to enlarge our horizon. The 
man who always agrees with you is a 
dull companion.”” Methodists who read 
this book will find nothing dull in it, 
and very largely for the reason that 
they will differ with the author so many 
times. But these very disagreements will 
stimulate thought. And, on the other 
hand, the many things with which they 
will agree are stated in such an original 
way and in such choice diction as to de- 
light the reader. 

The writer claims to have rediscov- 
ered ten things—the Bible, Jesus, Jesus’ 
Method, God, Hell, Forgiveness, Atone- 
ment, Ancient Concepts, Heaven, Eter- 
nity.—Baltimore Southern Methodist. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston 
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Educational 


Lombard College 


GALESBURG, ILL, 


The only Universalist College 
west of New York State 


Lombard offers Academic, Scientific and Music 
courses leading to Bachelor degrees. 


We invite correspondence with men and women 
contemplating a college course. | 


JOSEPH MAYO TILDEN, LL. D., President. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 
Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


BIBLES == TESTAMENTS 


Testaments 

Pocket size, clear type, self-pronouncing, 
silk cloth, 45 cents; leatherette, 50 cents; 
leather, 60 cents. 

Bibles 

Child’s self-pronouncing, pictures and 
maps, leather, overlapping edges, size 3 1-2 
x 52-8 inches. $1.75. Larger size for 
young people and adults, $2.25. 

Teacher’s Bible 


Large clear type. Concordance and 
Helps, real leather, overlapping edges, 
size 5 1-4 x 7 1-2 inches. Hither the King 
James or American Standard version. 
$4.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON, 

THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schools 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy — 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoe) 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commod! 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school werk ané 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction prevides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, 
a domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully to- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town 
The income from a large fund is expended for ths 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 

ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mase. 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ex- 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
taboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitery) 
1365 E. 60th St., Chicago, Tl. 


Burdett College 


18 Boylston St., Boston 


A Modern School cof Commerce 


Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 

Founded 1889 Send for Catalog 
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Crackling 


The local board of health to-day an- 
nounced that the Schick test was used to 
determine the susceptibility of persons to 
diphtheria, and that it was not a motion- 
picture, nor anything connected with 
the Arabian desert. 

One mother had replied to a letter of 
last week as follows: 

“T refuse positively to permit either of 
my boys to take the ‘Schick test.’ I have 
read the book and seen the play and want 
you to know that I doa’t approve of them.” 
—Harrison (N. J.) dispatch in the Phila- 
delphia Inquirer. 

* * 

The Emporia Gazetie, safety valve of 
William Allen White, tells us that in North 
Carolina certain school boards are offer- 
ing contracts to young and winsome teach- 
ers which contain these sentences: 

“T promise not to fall in love or become 
engaged or to secretly marry. I promise 
not to go with any young man except in 
so far as it is to stimulate Sunday school 
work.” 

There will be a great revival in Sunday 
school work in North Carolina.—The 
Christian. 

* * 

Joe: “‘There’s one job I wish the marines 
would do for me while they are in China.” 

Moe: “What is that?” 

Joe: ‘‘I wish they would go across coun- 
try and see if there are any flying fishes on 
the road to Mandalay and also see if it is 
across the bay from China. I want this 
Kipling thing settled for good.’’—Allston 
Recorder. 

x * 

The newspapers aren’t consistent. The 
Prince of Wales rode a horse yesterday, 
stayed on the full distance and actually 
won the Lord Manners Cup. And what 
did he get? A small head-line on an in- 
side page next to the turpentine quota- 
tions.— New York Evening Post. 

* * 

“That man, back in 1900, created quite 
a sensation by driving an automobile 
fifteen miles an hour.” 

“Well, he could do the same to-day!””— 
Life. 

* * 

A new dance something like the Charles- 
ton is to be tried in London. A new 
dance something like a dance would, we 
fear, be too much to expect.—Punch. 

* * 

“Radiator caps should be more artistic. 
The cap’s a prominent feature.” 

“Yes, it’s about the first thing that 
strikes you.’”’—American Boy. 

* * 

Eugene Jones, who has been in poor 
health, is gaining rapidly under the treat- 
ments he is now taking. He is at work.— 
Ohio paper. 

* * 

A lot of these awfully busy folks are 

only nervous. —F/xchange. 
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Murray Graded Sunday School Lessons 


The Graded Course consists of a series of one year courses so closely related to each 
other as to form one continuous and unified course of Bible study. Each yearly course is ; 
a unit; each course is chosen to fit the needs of pupils of a certain age; each course has its 
definite aim which is related to the great purpose for the entire course. 


The Beginners’ Course for children under six. A two-years course issued in 
quarterly parts. Course begins with October. A school introducing the lessons at any © ; 
other time of the year should begin with the lessons adapted to the season, as follows: 
Part I, October, November, December; Part II, January, February, March; Part III, 
April, May, June; Part IV, July, August, September. 

Prices: Teacher’s books, 35 ets. each part. Pupil’s story papers, 10 cts. each part. 
Covers 50 cts. a dozen. Large pictures for use of teacher, first year, Part I, 90 cts.; Part 
II, 75 ets.; Part III, 75 cts.; Part IV, 60 cts.; second year, 75 cts. each part. An additional 
set of 22 pictures for the two-years course, $1.50. 


The Primary Course for children six, seven and eight. A three-years course 
issued in quarterly parts beginning with October. 

Prices: Teacher’s books, 35 cts. each part. Pupil’s papers, first year, 10 cts. each 
part; second and third years, 12 1-2 cts. each part. Covers 50 cts. dozen. Pictures for 
first year, $2.00; second year, $2.50; third year, $2.00. A-set of missionary pictures, 35 cts. 

The Junior Course for pupils 9 to 12. A four-years course issued in two parts to 
each year 

OUTLINE OF THE LESSON SUBJECTS 

FIRST YEAR (For pupils nine years of age): 

PART I. Stories of the beginnings. Stories of three Patriarchs. 20 Lessons. 
PARTII. Storiesof Joseph. Storiesof Moses. Stories Jesustold. 26 Lessons. 

SECOND YEAR (For pupils ten years of age): 

PART I. Stories of the Conquest of Canaan. Incidents in life of the Lord 
Jesus. 22 Lessons. 

PART II. Followers of the Lord Jesus (missionary). Stories of the Judges. 
24 Lessons. 

THIRD YEAR (For pupils eleven years of age): 

PART I. Stories of the Kingdoms of Israel and Judah. 20 Lessons. 

PART II. Stories of the Kingdoms of Israel and Judah (continued). 11 
Lessons. Responsibility for one’s self and for others (temper- 
ance). 4 Lessons. The Exile and Return of the People of 
Judah. 11 Lessons. 

FOURTH YEAR (For pupils twelve years of age): 

PART I. The Gospel according to Mark. 25 Lessons. 

PART II. Studies in the Acts. Later Missionary Stories. 21 Lessons. 

Memory hymns and Bible drill are included in each year’s course as supplementary 
work. i 

Prices: Teacher’s books, 30 cts. each part. Pupil’s books, 15 cts. each part. : 


The Intermediate Course for pupils thirteen to sixteen. A four-years course — 
issued two parts to each year. x 
FIRST YEAR (For pupils thirteen years of age): 
PART I. Leaders of Israel. 
PART II. Leaders of Israel. American Religious Leaders, 
SECOND YEAR (For pupils fourteen years of age): 
PART I. Early Christian Leaders. 
PARTII. Later Christian Leaders. Missionary Leaders. 
THIRD YEAR (For pupils fifteen years of age): 
PART I. Studies in the life and character of Jesus. 
PARTII. Studies in the life of Jesus. Missionary activities at home. 
FOURTH YEAR (For pupils sixteen years of age): 
PART I. Studies in the Teachings of Jesus. 
PART II. The Teachings of Jesus. Christian Work Abroad. 
Prices: Teacher’s books, 25 cts. each. Student’s books, 20 cts. each. 
The Senior Course for pupils seventeen to nineteen and over. A three-years 
course issued two parts to each year. 
FIRST YEAR: 
PART I. The World a Field for Christian Service. 
PART II. Problems of Youth in Social Life. The Book of Ruth. The 
Epistle of James. 
SECOND YEAR: 
The History and Literature of the Hebrew People. 
THIRD YEAR: 
The Literature and History of New Testament Times. 
Prices: Teacher’s books, 30 cts. each. Student’s books, 15 cts. each. 
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